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“‘Who owns the company ?” 
“What is behind it?”’ These 
questions are asked in apprais- 
ing the soundness of a business 
and in determining its aims. 


The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company is 
owned by more than 270,000 


people living in every state in 


the Union. Could the stock-— 


holders of the Bell System be 
gathered to one place, they 
would equal the population of 
a city about the size of Provi- 
dence or Denver. 


They constitute a representa- 
tive cross-section of American 
citizenship. Among them, of 
course, are bankers and men of 
large affairs; for the idea of 


These groups of stockholders illustrate the rapid growth in ownership of the Bell System. 


A Community of Owners Nation-wide 


ownership in the Bell System 
appeals to sound business judg- 
ment and a trained sense of 
values. 


In this community of owners 
are the average man and woman, 
the storekeeper, the clerk, the 
salesman, the professional man, 
the farmer and the housewife— 
users of the telephone who with 
their savings have purchased a 
share in its ownership. The 
average individual holding is 
but twenty-six shares. 


No institution is more popu- 
larly owned than the Bell 
System, none has its shares dis- 
tributed more widely. In the 
truest sense it is owned by those 
it serves. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED ‘COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 
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OUR OCTOBER POETS 


Mathurin Dondo, whose unusual “On 
the Dune’”’ appears in this number is both 
artist and poet, author and teacher. In 
the intervals of his work connected with 
the University of California Mr. Dondo 
produces paintings of beauty and interest 
and at the moment is directing carpen- 
ters in the construction of a studio-home 
in Berkeley. He has given much time to 
the study of rhythm, his researches being 
published last year by Champion ( Paris) 
under the title of ““Vers Libre.” He has 
also now in the press two French texts. 
Of himself Mr. Dondo says, “As a na- 
tive of Brittany, France, | have always 
been led to the imaginative side of life— 
have seen elfs and fairies in my child- 
hood days, and in my later years have 
incorporated these fantasies into marion- 
ettes, which I not only created, but for 
which I wrote several plays as well.” 

Annice Calland is producing verse of 
remarkable beauty, which is commencing 
to find an outlet in the more discriminat- 
ing of the poetry magazines. Her present 
address is Port au Prince, Haiti. 

Henry Fitzgerald Ruthrauff appears 
this month for the first time in Over- 
land. We think his touch is both strong 
and beautiful. Do you agree with us? 

Ruth Harwood is one of that group 
of younger poets which finds inspiration 
in the hills of Berkeley where she makes 
her home. ‘There is a freshness and 
charm about her lyrics which gives strong 
appeal. 

W. H. Lench is the owner and editor 
of “Pegasus,” that remarkably fine maga- 
zine of verse which is being issued in 
San Diego. His verse is clear-cut, strong, 
vivid; a fine example of modern poesy 
at its best. And “Pegasus” should ap- 
pear on the reading table of every lover 
of poetry. A critic last month—writing 
in a rival poetry magazine, by the way— 
pronounced the August issue of “Pe- 
gasus’ the only one of all the galaxy of 

magazines of verse to show any distinc- 
tion in its contents. 

John Brayton hails from Oakland. He 
is not a prolific writer, but the poetry he 
releases has beauty, serenity and dignity. 

S. Omar Barker writes from Beulah, 
New Mexico, and naturally his poetry 
is full of the warm sun and vivid color 
of that southern land. 

Oscar H. Roesner is another Califor- 
nian, his home being up in the great in- 
terior valley, at Live Oak. You will see 
more of his work. 
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An Old Dutch Windmill, One of the Many Old World Touches‘in"Golden “Gate Park, the Beauty Spot of San Francisco 
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Mrs. Lovell White—As I Knew Her 


BIG drooping picture hat with 
A a long plume would have made 

Mrs. Lovell White look like a 
twin sister of the Duchess of Devonshire 
of Gainsborough fame. She had the grand 
manner of a lady of quality, and was a 
gentlewoman to her finger tips, but 
thoroughly democratic in her ways of 
living. She loved humanity and she loved 
the great out-of-doors. She was an ideal- 
ist with a practical turn of mind. She 
had a great conception of civic duty, but 
never lost touch with feminine refine- 
ment and gentleness. Mrs. Lovell White 
was in every sense a good citizen. 


Born near French Lick, Indiana, 
April 12, 1839, Laura Lyon White was 
the eldest daughter Of the prosperous 
owner of Lyon’s Flour Mills, at French 
Lick. A predominance of Scotch in her 
ancestry gave those qualities of keen 
judgment and sane thinking which de- 
veloped later into the sturdy character 
of a pioneer, not only in a new country, 
but in a new order of economics. Laura 
Lyon was an Oberlin College girl, but 
her sojourn in Ohio did not go beyond 
school ‘days, for in March, 1858, at the 
age of eighteen, she married Mr. Lovell 
White, in Des Moines, where the young 
husband gained his first banking experi- 
ence. ‘The panic of that year closed 
Mr. White’s bank, and in the fall of 
1859 the young couple came to Califor- 
nia by way of Panama. 


The lure of the mining camps proved 
more attractive than banking, and for 
five years the newcomers kept a general 
merchandising store at French Corral 
near Downieville in the days when mil- 
lions were being taken out of that sec- 
tion of the state. 


It was here that the strong friendship 
of W. C. Ralston and Lovell White 
began. Upon invitation of the former 
the Whites returned to San Francisco in 
1864, and Mr. White became the con- 
fidential outside man of the Bank of 
California, of which Wm. C. Ralston 
was then president. It was during this 
period that the only child, Ralston 
White, was born. In.1870, upon the 
advice of Mr. Ralston, Mr. Lovell 


By FRONA EUNICE WAIT COLBURN 


White accepted the position of cashier 
of the San Francisco Savings Union, and 
for the remainder of his life was con- 
nected with the management of that in- 
stitution. 


In 1870 Mrs. Lovell White went to 
Honolulu, where she was warmly wel- 
comed into the cosmopolitan social life 
surrounding King Kalakaua. While in 
Honolulu Mrs. White met the Freder- 
ick ‘Thompsons, close friends of the 
royal set and leaders in all that was best 
in the Island society. Returning to San 


MRS. LOVELL WHITE 


Francisco, Jimmie and Kittie ‘(Thompson 
claimed acquaintance with Mrs. White, 
and invited her small family to join 
them in a housekeeping venture, which 
soon turned a spacious mansion into a 
social center where the choice spirits of 
the old and true Bohemia were made 
welcome. Here in the late seventies and 
early eighties the brainy set foregathered, 
and did much to make the brilliant rec- 
ord achieved by the mining and railroad 


millionaires who did so much for the 
general welfare of California. It was 
while in this many-sided company that 
Mrs. White began to think out a prac- 
tical way to better conditions around her. 


Although an ardent suffragist, Mrs. 
White was always a conventional society 
woman. It was her graciousness and 
breeding coupled with a quick wit which 
enabled her to carry to a successful con- 
clusion many advanced plans for public 
service in the face of prejudice and selfish 
personal interests. In the midst of a 
heated argument a tense moment was re- 
lieved by an apt retort or a graceful 
compliment which disarmed or mollified 
a stiff opposition. This was notably the 
case in the famous Calaveras Big Tree 
fight with Robert B. Whitesides, of Du- 
luth, Minnesota, who, despite the fact 
that Mrs. White beat him in a twelve 
years’ contest, dubbed her “Mrs. Lovely 
White,” and was a great admirer of her 
fairness and good fellowship. 


Mrs. White often rallied me because 
I was against woman suffrage. “You 
are such a broad-minded, sane sort of 
person on everything except suffrage, 
and there you seem to have lost all sense 
of proportion. But then,” she would add, 
with a winning smile, or an affectionate 
pressure of the hand, “most people are 
a little off on some subject.” “All except 
thee and me,” I agreed. I wonder what 
she would think of the reaction of wo- 
men generally to a wider field of activ- 
ity, not alone in politics, but in econo- 
mics and industry. Would she approve 
the wholesale desertion of the home for 
the community idea of the improvement 
of the race? Mrs. White belonged to 
the first group of women who stepped 
outside the home circle, but she was too 
much a society woman to go in for any 
radical moves. 


Truly a friend of woman, Mrs. Lovell 
White was always surrounded by a 
group of willing workers and she knew 
how to rouse them to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm. She was a born leader, ex- 
ecutive and practical in methods and of 
a boundless energy. It was on December 
27, 1897, that the twenty-seven founders 
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of the California Club organized, and 
Mrs. Lovell White was the first presi- 
dent, serving two terms of two years 
each. It was during this period from 
1898 to 1904 that the California Club 
reached its highest eminence, and un- 
doubtedly under the inspiration of Mrs. 
White’s leadership. 

The first civic movement was directed 
toward securing and maintaining public 
playgrounds. ‘The California Club 
opened at Bush and Hyde streets, the 
first public playground on the Pacific 
Coast, and paid the expenses of its up- 
keep for three years. In 1902, the club 
succeeded in having the Board of Super- 
visors appropriate $12,000 to open and 
maintain a municipal playground at Sev- 
enth and Harrison streets, being the first 
of its kind in the state. Under the spur 
of Mrs. White’s administration the 
California Club is credited with having 
secured the appointment of a woman on 
the Board of Education, and later Mrs. 
White personally helped stir public opin- 
ion to the point of having a woman phy- 
sician in the female wards of the state 
hospitals for the insane and for the care 
of feeble-minded children. 

But the greatest undertaking in Mrs. 
White’s club career was the saving of 
the Calaveras big trees from the lumber- 
man’s axe. This fight began in 1900 
when all California was stirred by the 
purchase of an option on the two stands 
of Sequoia Gigantea in Calaveras and 
Tuolumne counties by the Robert B. 
Whitesides interests of Duluth, Minne- 
sota. The two groups, the Mammoth 
Grove of Calaveras County, and the 
South Park Grove of “Tuolumne county 
are six miles apart, but are included in 
the 2300-acre tract involved in the 
transaction. The first attempt to induce 
Congress to act resulted in the passage 
of a joint resolution by both houses, 
which was signed by President McKin- 
ley on February 19, 1900. This was 
only the beginning of the trouble. Big 
lumber interests picked flaws in the ac- 
tion of Congress, and it looked as if 
nothing would save the big trees. 

Investigation brought out the fact 
that James L. Sperry had owned these 
groves since 1852, and that he was well 
within his rights when he accepted an 
option to buy. Marion De Vries and 
Senator Perkins had labored in vain, and 
then Mrs. White showed her resource- 
fulness by securing 1,400,000 signatures 
to a petition which President Roosevelt 
promptly sent to Congress with a strong 
plea that something be done to save these 
world famous monarchs. 

Mrs. White demonstrated her ability 
as an organizer when she enlisted the co- 
operation of the women’s clubs through- 
out the United States in securing signa- 
tures for her mammoth petition to Con- 
gress. It was distinctly a woman’s move- 
ment that saved the Big Trees in Cali- 


fornia, but it included the best thought 
and effort of the women of the entire 
country. Congressmen from every dis- 
trict heard from home so that President 
Roosevelt’s vigorous appeal met with a 
prompt response. 

‘Twelve years of precious time had 
been anxiously passed by Mrs. White 
and her co-laborers. At last a com- 
promise measure enabled the forestry 
commission to exchange lands elsewhere, 
for the precious grove, now made into 
a national forest reserve. Final disposi- 
tion is still pending, although $10,000 
was appropriated to cover expense of 
cruising the timber to be exchanged. 

It has been said of Mrs. White that 
when all others lost heart, she “single 
handed and alone” saved the Big ‘Trees. 
Certain it is that she handled the first 
successful petition of women to the pow- 
ers that be in Washington. It was while 
Uncle Joe Cannon was Speaker of the 
House, that the resourcefulness and tact 
of Mrs. White was brought into con- 
spicuous play. Uncle Joe was opposed 
to the measure, not because he wanted 
to see the big trees destroyed, but be- 
cause he thought a rich stake like Cali- 
fornia should purchase the groves for 
itself, and this thought was shared by 
Senator Hoar, a power in the Senate. 
Determined, skillful and courageous as 
she was, Mrs. White met foemen worthy 
of her steel, and there must have been 
rare moments when in committee Uncle 
Joe talked back. The outcome proved 
that it did him no good, and once more 
the theory of a woman always having 
the last word was conspicuously demon- 
strated. Being both reticent and modest, 
Mrs. White seldom referred to her ex- 
periences with Washington during the 
big tree episode. , 

From 1910 to 1912 Mrs. Lovell 
White again served the California Club 
as its president. By this time she had 
become a living embodiment of the 
club’s motto: “Wisdom is knowing what 
should be done, virtue is doing it’—one 
of the epigrams that has made David 
Starr Jordan’s writings modern classics. 


On May 10, 1902, the Out Door Art 
League of Mill Valley was organized, 
with Mrs. White as its first president. 
She built “The Arches,” her beautiful 
country home, in Mill Valley, in 1891, 
and it was here that she spent the sum- 
mer vacations free of club worries and 
civic activities. The fire of 1906 swept 
away her town house on Clay street, 
and the family re-established themselves 
at 2344 California street where they re- 
mained three years, removing to a new 
home at 2245 Sacramento street, where 
both died—Mr. White on January 29, 
1910, and Mrs. White on January 18, 
1916. From 1912 to the time of her 
death Mrs. White was president emeri- 
tus of the California Club. 
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In memory of Mrs. White's great 
service in securing the conservation of 
the Calaveras Big Trees, the Out Door 
Art League planted a memorial grove 
of twelve California oaks in Golden 
Gate Park, and dedicated it to Mrs. 
White’s birthday, April 12, 1917. This 
was a singularly appropriate tribute to 
the indefatigable labor and devotion of 
Mrs. White, especially after the fight to 
preserve the big trees shifted from the 
California Club to the Out Door Art 
League. 


Another graceful tribute to the civic 
virtues of Mrs. Lovell White was the 
building and naming of a bungalow on 
Telegraph Hill, at the junction of 
Kearny and Lombard streets. It was 
called Laura Vista Bungalow, in honor 
of the work Mrs. White had done to 
beautify and rescue Telegraph Hill from 
its tin can and goat habitat condition to 
its proper place as a lookout and land- 
mark worthy of the city. Unfortunately 
the bungalow burned on March 26, 
1909, and a half humorous, half sorrow- 
ful wake was held over the charred re- 
mains. It is considered a good omen that 
the original flagstaff still clings to its 
eerie place—typical of the spirit of its 
honored guest. Sometime let us hope in 
the near future Mrs. Lovell White's 
dream of a City Beautiful, which in- 
cludes Telegraph Hill, may be realized. 
It was she who selected the motto of the 
Out Door Art League from her favorite 
author, Emerson—‘“The beautiful rests 
on the foundation of the necessary.” 
Mrs. White often said: “Out door art 
is democratic and belongs to the people. 
When through education it finds a per- 
manent home in our midst, civilization 
will have advanced another step out of 
the darkness of chaos.”’ 


Mrs. Lovell White was not a fluent 
speaker. She chose words carefully and 
spoke with deliberation, but she wrote 
gracefully. ‘The following extract from 
an article in “Town Talk” on “The 
City Beautiful” is a fair sample of her 
style of writing: 

“A city is in the hands of Destiny 
and its character is foreordained as 
is that of men. The topography of 
a locality draws to it the minds al- 
lied to its developmental possibili- 
ties. And those minds build and 
shape to suit the trend of their 
needs, and of their creative ability. 
But in the construction of all cities 
of whatever character the essentials 
must ever remain the same. Pro- 
portion, space, color, cleanliness— 
these are the fundamentals of the 
City Beautiful.” 

In addition to the preservation of 
Telegraph Hill, Mrs. White strongly 
advocated the making of Laurel Hill 
cemetery into a park, with a goodly 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Old-Time Minstrels of San Francisco 


Y RECOLLECTIONS of the 

old-time minstrels of San Fran- 

cisco begin a few years be- 
fore the advent of Billy Emerson and 
while Joe Murphy was coming into 
prominence. In those days the Olympic 
Theater on Kearny street, adjoining the 
old city hall, was given over entirely 
to minstrelsy, while Maguire’s Opera 
House and the American and Metro- 
politan ‘heaters held occasional black- 
face entertainments. Later the Stand- 
ard and Bush Street ‘Vheaters at inter- 
vals catered to the minstrel-loving public. 

One of the prime favorites of those 
early days was Ben Cotton, comedian 
and dancer and the prince of jollity. 
Ben was a staunch supporter of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and during the strenuous 
days of the Civil War, when San Fran- 
cisco was divided in sentiment, he sang 
union songs and easily danced his way 
into the hearts of the patriotic public. 
He had a strong competitor in Charley 
Backus, a star member of Birch, Ber- 
nard, Wambold and Backus’ minstrels, 
as well balanced and capable a company 
of blackface performers as ever appeared 
in the Bay City. Birch was also a great 
favorite. He had a slow, drawling way 
of speaking, while his laugh, soft and 
rippling, was unctuous in the extreme. 
Backus, on the other hand, was filled 
with nervous energy. He had a wide 
mouth and when it opened for a chuckle 
ora laugh is spread from ear to ear. Full 
of ginger and with a rapid fire vocaliza- 
tion his stage work furnished a striking 
contrast to the work of Billy Birch. 
After many successful seasons in San 
Francisco the company left for the east 
to return in the seventies with new acts, 
jokes and dances. 

The early professional life of Joe 
Murphy was spent in Sacramento, where 
as bone player and singer at auction and 
cheap entertainment he required a repu- 
tation that soon extended to San Fran- 
cisco. In the late fifties he removed to 
the Bay City but did not long remain 
there. Australia called him and for some 
time he played and. sang in the land 
of the bush and kangaroo. Shortly after 
his return to California he became the 
star performer at the Olympic Theater. 
He was accounted the champion bone 
player of the coast. On the other end 
with the tamborine was Johnny De An- 
geles, father of Jeff De Angeles, the 
comedian and comic opera _ favorite. 


Johnny was below the medium height, 
stocky and full of pep. 


He and tall Joe 


‘Recollections of a ‘Pioneer 


By EUGENE T. SAWYER 


Murphy evoked roars of laughter when- 
ever they appeared in the burnt cork 
travesties which formed part of each olio. 
Burlesques of popular plays were then 
in vogue and one of the most mirth- 
provoking of them was The Stranger, 
Murphy playing Mrs. Haller and De 
Angeles Mr. Haller. ‘The burlesque 
opens with the entrance of Haller, who 
starts business with the soliloquy: “It 
is 16,000 years since | have gazed upon 
the scenes of my boyhood’s early days. 
Old rummynoosances creep upon me. 
Me wife, me long sufferin’ wife—hark! 
| hear the sound of fairy footsteps. | 
will conceal myself behind yon sage- 
brush.” (Disappears behind wing.) Now 
enters Joe Murphy as Mrs. Haller. Her 
shoes are number elevens and she clamps 
in with a noise that shakes the stage. 
Haller shows himself, whereupon Mrs. 
Haller rushes forward, lifts him up and 
gives him a bear-like hug. More hugs 
and then she clutches her long absent 
husband by the coat collar and swings 
him around as if he were a bag of feath- 
ers. Follows more hugging and more 
swinging until De Angeles, his tongue 
hanging out of his mouth and gasping 
like a fish out of water, piteously ex- 
claims: “My God, Murphy, are you 
trying to kill me?” 

After William Horace Lingard and 
Charles Vivian, the last named the 
founder of the Benevolent Protective 
Order of Elks, had departed for the 
East, having given San Francisco rare 
entertainment as quick-change perform- 
ers and introducers of such English 
songs as ““Ten Thousand Miles Away,” 
“Champagne Charley” and ‘Captain 
Jinks,” Joe Murphy, ever on the alert 
for something new, began to vary his 
minstrel work by copying the style and 
acting of the two English comedians 
and vocalists. In this new line he was 
quite successful so that it was not long 
before he bade an everlasting good bye 
to minstrels in order to try his luck on 
the legitimate stage. He had written 
for him a play called “Help,” in which 
he impersonated a Chinaman, a negro, 
an Irishman and a German. Later he 
became a full fledged Irish comedian 
and for over twenty years toured the 
United States with Shaun Rue, Shamus 
(Brien, Kerry Gow and other plays. 
ne song he liked better than all others 
and he sang it at every performance. It 


was called “A Handful of Earth,” and 


no one could sing it as Joe Murphy sang 
it. He died in Oakland a few years 
ago. 

In the late sixties Dan Bryant, an 
Eastern star, who had given up black- 
face for Irish comedy, played a profit- 
able engagement at Maguire's Opera 
House. He was as successful with the 
brogue as he had been with the dialect 
of the negro. At the conclusion of his 
engagement he consented to appear with 
Joe Murphy at a minstrel entertainment 
at the American Theater. ‘The place 
was packed to the doors and a finer 
burnt-cork show was never given in San 
Francisco. Bryant had the tamborine 
end, Murphy manipulated the bones, 
while Jake Wallace, the popular banjo- 
ist, was there “‘with the bells on.” 

Walter Bray was at one time a part- 
ner of Murphy. He had been an actor 
before he became a negro minstrel. In 
the early sixties he forsook the legiti- 
mate stage for black-face comedy. He 
had a large Roman nose and the voice 
of a tragedian and might readily have 
passed as a brother of Johnny De An- 
yveles. As a minstrel he burlesqued 
Shakespearean characters and _ never 
failed to score a hit. 

One of the popular songs of the early 
days was “Clar de Kitchen.” ‘The fol- 
lowing verses will show the style: 

“A jay bird sat on a hickory limb, 
Iie winked at me and I winked at him, 


I picked up a stone and hit his shin, 
Says he, ‘you better not do dat agin.’ 


CHORUS 


“Oh, clar de kitchen, old folks, young folks, 
Clar de kitehen, old folks, young folks, 
Ole Virginny neber tire.” 


I hab a sweetheart in dis town 

She wears a yellow-striped gown, 

And when she walks de street around 

De hollow ob her foot make a hole in de 
ground,” 

Lew Rattler took Murphy’s place at 
the Olympic and was a San Francisco 
favorite for more than a quarter of a 
century. He was a tall, stoutly-built 
fellow with a heavy voice and remark- 
able facial expression. As an end.man 
and singer he had few equals. His 
greatest talent lay in burlesque, and 
he and De Angeles furnished _ side- 
splitting entertainment in their Shake- 
spearean and comic opera. travesties. 
Romeo and Juliet would be converted 
into Roman Nose and Suet; Othello 
into Old Fellow, the Boor of Ven- 
geance; Macbeth into Bad Breath, the 
Crane of Chowder; Camille in Clameel, 
or the Feet of a Go-Getter. Rattler 
shone in Clameecl. His -role was that 
of the frail Parisienne, while De An- 
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geles played “Armand Duval.” Some 
of the lines have clung to my memory. 
When “Armand” comes in and says, 
“Oh, Clameel, Clameel, how sadly you 
have changed!” the reply came, falter- 
ingly: “Ah knows it, honey, ah knows 
it. Ah knows mah change am gittin’ 
short, so if you hab a few spondulicks 
in yo’ pants pocket, just poke ’em in 
mah stockin’. De doctah says dat if 
ah do not croak dis wintah ah shall 
lib till spring.” Later “Armand” en- 
ters carrying a big cabbage. “I have 
brung you a rose, my dear,” he says, 
“and I want you to wear it next to 
your heart.” “Ah sho’ will,” Clameel 
responds, “but, Arr-mong, whar, oh 
whar, is de co’n beef dat goes wid it.” 
While Joe Murphy, Lew Rattler and 
Johnny De Angeles were playing at the 
Olympic many white-face farces were 
produced, generally under the stage man- 
agement of John Woodard. At many 
of these wind-up performances Harry 
Courtaine and Harry Hawk appeared. 
Courtaine was one of the most talented 
and popular actors of the early days. 
He was an Englishman and could play 
well all sorts of parts. But his spe- 
cialty was light comedy. He was tall, 
straight as an arrow, polished in manner 
and with the gifts of a man of educa- 
tion. He might have attained the high- 
est position on the stage but for his 
insatiable craving for drink. He was 
not a steady drinker, but a periodic one, 
though, as a rule, his sober periods were 
short. A fortnight of absention would 
generally mark the limit of his endur- 
ance. For two decades his was a fa- 
miliar figure on Washington, Mont- 
gomery and Kearny streets. There 
seemed to be no hope for him.’ When 
sober he would swear never to drink 
another drop of intoxicating liquor, but 


when the craving came he would weakly . 


give way to it. His wife had separated 
from him in the early stages of his down- 
ward career, but came back to him after 
many years spent in the East. Her influ- 
ence was strong enough to keep him sober 
for a year, during which time he played 
a highly successful engagement at a New 
York theater. When everything seemed 
to be in his favor he fell, rose, then fell 
again. A year or so later he died a 
drunkard’s death in the slums of London. 

Harry Hawk was another stage dere- 
lict. He was the comedian (‘Asa 
Trenchard”’) of “Our American Cousin” 
at Ford’s Theater, Washington, on the 
night of the assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln. In 1866 he came to California 
and his unsettled habits prevented an en- 
gagement at any of the legitimate the- 
aters; he was compelled to play in the 
afterpieces at the Olympic. He was of 
medium height and anything but hand- 
some. His stage work, however, was 
artistic. In the early seventies he 
dropped out of sight. 
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Among the Olympic performers there 
was no greater favorite than Maggie 
Moore. She could sing like a bird and 
dance like a fairy. It was while for- 
tune was smiling upon her efforts that 
she became the wife of J. C. William- 
son, comedian at the California Theater, 
who in later life blossomed into a pros- 
perous theatrical manager in Australia. 


A very popular end song at the Olym- 
pic was “Susan Jane.” Here is the first 
verse: 

I looked her in the face and said, 
“T went to see my Susan, 

She met me at the door 

And told me that I needn't come 
To see her any more. 

Andrew Jackson Payne, 


1 looked her in the face and said, 
‘Good bye, Susan Jane.’ ”’ 


CHORUS 
“Oh, Susan Jane, oh, Susan Jane! 
Susan quit your foolin’, 
And give my heart to me; 
Oh, give me back my love again 
And I will let you be. 
I used to love you dearly, 
I cannot love again, 
I’m going away to leave you soon, 
Good bye, Susan Jane.” 

Billy Emerson, the premier minstrel 
of the United States, came to San Fran- 
cisco in the late sixties and as a member 
of the Budworth and Allen team, played 
a long engagement at Maguire’s Opera 
House. As end man, dancer and all- 
around comedian he had no superior. 
As dancing songs he introduced “‘Love 
Among the Roses’’,““The Big Sunflower”’ 
and ‘“The Pretty Octoroon,” his rich, 
tenor voice and graceful dancing being 
assets that set him far apart from others 
in the same line, causing him to be spoken 
of as “the one and only Billy.” His great 
versatility made him chief among burnt- 
cork comedians, and throughout all his 
stage years his popularity never waned, 
in spite of the fact that he never tried 
to keep up with the times by learning 
new songs, new jokes and new special- 
ties. ‘lo the day of his retirement from 
the minstrel stage he clung to the acts 
and songs which had won him praise 
in the days of his youth. As end man, 
he sang negro songs, but when called 
upon, as he frequently was, to deliver 
“straight goods,” he would sing ‘Molly 
Bawn” with a spirit and expression that 
delighted all lovers of good music. 


From Maguire’s Opera House Emer- 
son went to the Standard Theater on 
Bush street, and for many years was 
San Francisco’s greatest minstrel per- 
former. Other black-face comedians 
who appeared at either the Standard or 
Bush Street Theaters, sometimes as op- 
posites to Emerson, were Billy Manning, 
Billy Arlington, Charley Howard, Billy 
Courtright, Carroll Johnson and Charley 
Reed. Howard “caught the town’”’ in 


his old darkey songs and impersonations. 
The crack in his voice when he sang the 
old-time melodies, “Go Down Moses,” 
“In the Morning by the Bright Light,” 
“Old Black Joe,” and the like gave a 


delightful sparkle to his acts. 


Reed was 
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a San Franciscan and had a style all his 
own, though his voice was nothing to 
rave over. He was up to date in his 
methods and as the boys say, never failed 
to “put it across.” Of Billy Manning 
in all truth it may be said that he was 
second only to Billy Emerson in all that 
pertained to black-face minstrelsy. He 
had a light voice, a seductive manner 
and a laugh so infectious that it was a 
delight to hear it. Johnny Allen, one 
of Emerson’s partners at Maguire’s 
Opera House, left minstrelsy to become 
a Dutch comedian, in which role he 
won success. 

One of the Bush street favorites while 
minstrelsy was on the board was Sam 
Rickey, who sometimes was end man, but 
oftener an Irish comedian. He was, | 
think, the first to introduce the North 
of Ireland dialect to San Francisco. In 
one of his skits he appeared as an Irish 
policeman and he never failed to “bring 
down the house” when he made his de- 
scent from the second story of a stage 
house to the stage floor. As he placed 
a foot on the top steps of the stairs, 
the steps collapsed and shot him swiftly 
to the stage. His surprise and disgust 
at the unlooked-for and ridiculous occur- 
rence was realistically pictured on a face 
which in its normal state was so ugly 
that it would have stopped a clock. Col- 
lapsible stairs was a new contrivance 
then. Since the seventies it has been 
worked to death. When the regular 
stage discarded it the motion picture 
people took it up, and even today it is 
used in many of the “‘slapstick’”’ comedies. 
Rickey’s favorite role was “Owen Con- 
nelly” in “Bad Whisky. Charles Mc- 
Carthy was his partner. An overmaster- 
ing desire for liquor wrecked Rickey’s 
life. In this respect he followed closely in 
the footsteps of the unfortunate Harry 
Courtaine. Once when he had resolved 
to cut out whisky for good and all, he 
went to Father Prendergast, took the 
oath and obtained a paper which was 
given into my hands for safekeeping. 
The oath was kept for two days. Then 
came a relapse and a steady travel on 
the road that leads to ruin. Rickey 
died in New York in 1885. 

Scanlan and Cronin came after Rickey 
and McCarthy in a similar line of stage 
work. Scanlan was a fine singer and 
will be remembered as the’ author of 
those sweet songs, “‘Peek-a-boo,”’ ““Gath- 
ering the Myrtle for Mary,” ‘Mollie 
Q,”’ etc. 

Another Bush street favorite was Billy 
Courtright, now a very popular film 
comedian. Billy’s great stunt was 4 
unique song and dance, ‘‘Flewy-Flewy,”’ 
and whenever he came on with his flims- 
ily-constructed valise, into which he 
thrust a foot at the conclusion of a dance, 
the house rocked with laughter. 

There were many sweet singers in the 
minstrel first parts of the early days, 


| 
3 
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prominent among them Dave Wambold, 
Henri Herbert, ‘Tom Casselli, J. G. 
Russell and Tommy Bree.  Russell’s 
true name was Grant and he was a 
relative of Amelie Rives, the poet and 
novelist. In his youth he killed a man 
and though the deed was committed in 
self-defense, he was forced to flee and 
take a new name. He possessed a pow- 
erful, ringing baritone, and in such old- 
time songs as “You and I” and “We 
Parted by the Riverside” his splendid 
voice, rolling and quivering, filled with 
musical sound whatever theater he hap- 
pened to be singing in. Casselli left 
minstrelsy for light opera. One of his 
favorite roles was ““The Marquis” in 
“The Chimes of Normandy,” in which, 
I think, Emelie Melville was the “Ser- 
polette.”” 

David Warfield, the eminent actor, 
was an usher at the Bush Theater while 
Courtright and other minstrels were 
playing there. His imitations, given both 
in public and in private; brought him 
to the notice of David Belasco, who soon 
had him launched as a comedy star. His 
great success during the past fifteen 
years is well known to the theater-going 
public. It was while the minstrels were 
playing at the Bush Street Theater and 
Warfield was acting as usher that 
Charles E. Bolles (Black Bart) became 
one of the sidewalk fixtures in front of 
the playhouse. He would stand for hours 
in one position watching the actors as 
they passed in and out of Chris Buck- 
ley’s saloon. Billy Courtright was the 
only man who ever spoke to him and 
the action was due, not to acquaintance- 
ship, but to Billy’s innate courtesy. Fre- 
quently Bart would be missed for a week. 
These periods would be devoted to stage 
robberies, very risky proceedings, for at 
last they landed the highwayman in 
San Quentin. 

The first clog dancers of note to shake 
their legs in San Francisco were Dick 
Sands and Billy Ashcroft. Sands was 
the champion clog dancer of America, 
but he was not a singer, while Ashcroft 


both sang and danced. ‘They made a 
strong team and were never equaled, 
though Primrose and West, who came 
after them, were very popular perform- 
ers. 


Other minstrels who made flying trips 
to San Francisco in the sixties and sev- 
enties were Lew Benedict, Sam Sharp- 
ley, Cool Burgess, A. D. Ryman, Harry 
Leslie, Milt Barlow, J. E. Green (the 
mocking bird singer), Haverley’s com- 
pany, J. Edward Taylor, George C. 
Thompson and Charley White. ‘There 
were others, but I cannot bring them 
to memory. 


A favorite “hangout” for white-face 
actors and black-face minstrels was the 
cigar shop of Dan Davis, adjoining Ma- 
guire’s Opera House. The shop floor was 
about three feet below the sidewalk level 
and after the closing at night of the 
theaters, many of the performers would 
gather in front of Dan’s place to shake 
dice and smoke cigars until money gave 
out or dawn came. When Maguire’s 
closed its doors on account of the fierce 
opposition of the recently-built Califor- 
nia Theater, Dan shut up shop to be- 
come proprietor of an underground cof- 
fee house midway between the Califor- 
nia and the theaters on Bush street. 
Here he acquired the sobriquet of “Cof- 
fee Dan,” and was shot squarely into 
the limelight by Gelett Burgess and Will 
Irwin in their novel, “The Picaroons.” 
Dan was an Englishman with a strong 
cockney accent and his speech and pecu- 
liarities were entertainingly set forth in 
the Burgess-Irwin story. He died about 
three years ago. 


The champion flat-foot dancer of the 
Pacific Coast was Johnny Tuers. He 
generally appeared with Fred Sprung, 
Ned Buckley and Charles Rhoades, 
either at the Bella Union or the Metro- 
politan ‘Theaters. In the late sixties 
he quarreled with a man on Washington 
street, pistols were drawn and an inno- 
cent bystander—James Dowling, a the- 


atrical manager—stopped ‘Tuers’ bullet,,, 
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and ceased to live. “Iuers was tried for 
murder and acquitted. 

Fred Sprung, bass singer and inter- 
locutor, was a Prussian and came to 
America when a boy. Before his arrival 
in California he had been a member 
of a band of minstrels organized to give 
performances on the Mississippi River 
boats. “The band was a small one and 
each member was advertised as an artist 
in his line. On these boats the gamblers, 
always in force before the opening of the 
Civil War, would frequently postpone a 
game to listen to a minstrel perform- 
ance. On these occasions they would 
pick favorites and the performers thus 
singled out would receive donations far 
in excess of the amount of their salaries. 
Sprung found it a happy, free and easy 
life and was sorry when the war put a 
stop to it. He died many years ago. 

Charley Rhoades, who died forty years 
ago, was the pioneer banjo player of 
the coast. Not long after the discovery 
of gold his banjo was heard on the 
streets of San Francisco and in the north- 
ern and eastern mining camps. In the 
early sixties he joined a minstrel com- 
pany and was before the public for over 
twenty years. He was the reputed au- 
thor of that old-time popular song, “The 
Days of *49,” and up to his retirement 
it was the favorite song of his repertory. 
The style of the song is shown in the 
following verses: 

“There was Monte Pete, I'll ne’er forget 
The luck he always had; 

He'd deal for you both night and day 

Or as long as he had a scad. 

One night a pistol laid him out, 

"Twas his last layout in fine; 


It caught Pete sure right in the door 
In the days of °'49. 


‘There was Kentucky Bill, one of the boys, 
Who was always in for a game. 

No matter whether he lost or won, 

To him ‘twas all the same; 

He'd ante a slug, he'd pass the buck, 

He'd go a hatful blind; 

In a game with death Bill lost his breath 
In the days of ‘49. 


“There was New York Jake, the butcher boy, 
So fond of getting tight; 

Whenever Jake got full of gin 

Hie was looking for a fight. 

One night he ran against a knife 

In the hands of old Bob Kline, 

And over Jake we held a wake 

the days of °49.” 
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The Lure of Gold 


Story of the Greatest Gold “Rush in the cAnnals of History by the cArgonauts of °49: 
California Still a Leader in Production of the Precious Metal 


Gold was first discovered at Sutter’s Mill on the south fork of the American river at Coloma on January 24, 1848 by Jaines W. Marshall 
4 


[WAS apparently a matter of little 

moment when, on the twenty-fourth 

day of January, 1848, James Mar- 
shall discovered flakes of the yellow 
metal in the mill-race on the American 
River. Yet the cry which heralded this 
discovery was heard in every part of the 
United States and in many lands be- 
yond the seas. Such was the magic of 
that cry that thousands turned their 
faces toward the setting sun, willing to 
endure toil, privation and danger for 
the sake of gold. 

For how long previous to this date 
gold had been obtained from the sands 
in the southern part of the state, no one 
knows. Some historians believe that it 
was known throughout the days of the 
Spanish occupation. That gold was 
washed in the vicinity of San Fernando, 
near Los Angeles, as early as 1842, is 
certain, but the amounts secured were so 
small as to attract little attention. When, 
however, it became known that a man 


By JAMES FRANKLIN CHAMBERLAIN 


| 


with a pick, a shovel and a pan, or with. 
out implements of any kind, could gather 
a harvest of gold from the river channels, 
the excitement was intense. 

The farmer left his crops and _ his 
cattle. “he carpenter threw down his 
tools at the unfinished house. The clerk 
forsook the store. The lawyer aban- 
doned his practice. Vessels floated idly 


A typical outfit preparing to “pack in” to 
the mines 


“| 
at anchor because their crews had de- 
serted. Empty cabins and almost de- 
populated towns in the central part of 
the state told of man’s feverish response 
to the lure of gold. In the latter part 
of June, 1848, Governor Mason, of 
California, who was making a tour of 
the diggings, found that practically all 
of the men had left San Francisco for 
the mines. 


It is difficult to realize that in 1848 
there was neither telephone nor automo- 
bile in the United States and that neither 
telegraph nor railroad had yet reached 
the Pacific Coast. Indeed, there was 
no overland mail service and the Pony 
Express was not established until 1860. 
Months rather than minutes were there- 
fore required for the news of the gold 
discovery to reach the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

In March the California Star, a San 
Francisco paper, gave an account of 
the discovery of gold. Letters telling 
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of it began to reach the Atlantic Coast 
in June of that year, and on September 
16 appeared the first notice in a New 
York City newspaper. More substan- 
tial evidence in the form of a box of 
gold was received in Washington in 
November, and on December 5 Presi- 
dent Polk, who had received a commu- 
nication from Governor Mason, took 
up the matter in his message to Con- 
gress. 

All was now excitement. ‘The move- 
ment by water began at once, but land 
travel was delayed until the spring of 
1849. As soon as stock could obtain 
pasturage along the route, individuals 
and companies made their way to Inde- 
pendence or some other Missouri River 
point. ‘here “trains” of prairie schoo- 
ners were organized, each under the 
leadership of a captain. Slowly they 
traversed the prairies and the plains. 
Wearily they climbed the Rocky Moun- 
tains. With suffering and loss of life 
they toiled over the desert and up the 
Sierras. ‘Thankfully the survivors looked 
down the seaward slope to the El Do- 
rado of their dreams. 


The loss of property and life was 
great. After crossing the Missouri River 
there were no towns from which sup- 
plies could be secured. ‘The animals 
often lacked food and sometimes both 
humans and animals suftered because of 
lack of water. “These conditions made 
it necessary for the Argonauts to leave 
behind them as they journeyed, day by 
day, many of their possessions. James 
Abbey a forty-niner, in writing of what 
he saw west of the Humboldt Sink, 
says: “Vast amounts of valuable prop- 
erty have been abandoned and thrown 
away in the desert — leather trunks, 
clothing, wagons, etc., to the value of at 
least $100,000 in about twenty miles. 

have counted in the last ten miles 
362 wagons, which in the states cost 
about $120 each.” 

Large numbers of persons made the 
overland trip in 1849. Many others 
went by way of the Isthmus of Panama 
and others took the much longer journey 
around Cape Horn. As it was prac- 
tically impossible to cross.the mountains 
during the winter, the number who 
traveled by water was at that season 
very great. According to Howe*, more 
than 4,000 persons left Massachusetts 
by ship for California in 1849. One 
of these ships, the “Acadian,” was 267 
days in making the voyage. Another 
was 248 days and several others were 
more than 200 days. 

No other movement of population 
comparable to this has ever taken place 
in the United States and few in the his- 
tory of the world. In 1849, fully 42,000 
persons made the trip by land and 35,000 
by sea. When, in 1848, Mexico ceded 
California to the United States, the esti- 
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Fortunes made in the diggings were frequently lost at the gambling table 


mated white population in the newly 
acquired territory was 12,000. In 1850 
it had grown to 92,597, 

‘The movement of this vast company 
created an unprecedented demand for 
supplies of various kinds. Mi£ills were 
taxed to supply the necessary blankets. 
Great quantities of clothing and boots 
were required. “Tents and cooking uten- 
sils were needed. Factories were crowded 
to provide knives, pistols, rifles, fire- 
arms of all kinds and ammunition. 
Wagons and harnesses were needed by 
those who made the overland trip and 
all required food of a character that 
could be most easily transported and 
that would not spoil. 

‘The gold seekers journeyed from all 
parts of our country and from foreign 
lands as well. ‘The urge back of this 
migration was tremendous. ‘That for- 
tunes could be secured by all at the mere 


expense of physical labor was generally 
believed. Indeed, for a time, this was 
literally true. It is reported that two 
men took out $17,000 worth of gold 
in seven days. <A soldier cleaned up 
$1,500 in ten days. One man in three 
weeks earned $2,000. Another secured 
two pounds of gold in fifteen minutes. 
‘The editor of the Californian, who was 
making a tour of some of the diggings, 
used a pick, shovel and pan to such ad- 
vantage that his average earnings were 
$100 per day. ‘To earn from $10 to $50 
daily attracted no particular attention. 

Qn the other hand, large expense at- 
tached to the journey to California and 
to living after reaching the land of 
gold. Some paid as high as $1,000 
for passage from Panama to San Fran- 
cisco. Room rent was, in some cases, 
$100 per month. On page 156 Howe 
gives a menu of the El Dorado Hotel 


CGoldseekers on the way to California camped in the Sierra Nevada mountains 
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in Hangtown, from which the following 


is taken: “bean soup, $1.00; roast beef, 
$1.50; fried bacon, $1.00; rice pud- 
ding, 75c.’’* 

At first the gold was washed from 
the sands and gravels of the streams, 
or picked from the crevices of the rocks 
by means of knives or even the fingers. 
In 1852 hydraulic mining was com- 
menced at American Hill, in Nevada 
County. Streams of water, under high 
pressure, were turned against the hill 
sides, cutting them down and covering 
the adjacent lowlands with the wreck- 
age. An uncle of the writer owned a 
farm which was buried beneath sand 
and gravel to such an extent that it was 
never reclaimed. So destructive was this 
method that it was after a time restricted 
by law. 


Usually the gold was obtained in the 
form of flakes and small nuggets, but 
occasionally a large nugget was found. 
In some cases these were worth thou- 
sands of dollars. A soldier, while drink- 
ing from the Mokelumne River, discov- 
ered a nugget that weighed more than 
twenty pounds. Governor Mason sent 
this to Washington. ft Hittell reports that 
at Carson Hill, in Calaveras County, 
in November, 1854, a nugget weighing 
195 pounds and worth $43,000 was 


found. 


In time deep mining was resorted to 
and this method now yields approxi- 
mately one-half of the total output of 
gold. In 1898 dredging for gold began. 
Up to the close of 1921, $124,992,984 
worth of gold had been secured through 
this process. The Feather, Yuba and 
American Rivers yield the largest 
amounts. 


In the early days an unusually rich 
strike led to a stampede for the new 
diggings, resulting in the depopulating of 
some camps and the rapid growth of 
others. Some of the mining camps had 
most unusual names as witness: Poker 
Flat, Dutch Flat, Poverty Flat, Roaring 
Camp, You Bet, Red Dog, Murderer’s 
Bar and Hangtown, now Placerville. 
Bret Harte has given us a vivid touch 
of life in the gold diggings in his ‘Luck 
of Roaring Camp.” We can see the 
red-shirted miners seated or lying about 
the campfire after the feverish work of 
the day. We hear their conversation, 
stories and laughter. We listen to their 
songs, some frivolous but others filled 
with pathos as they turn the thoughts 
of the men to home and loved ones. 


The magnitude of the gold industry 


*Howe, Octavious T. Argonauts of ’49, 
Harvard University Press, 1923. 


sahtnittell, History of California, Vol. 3, p. 
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in California may be grasped by study- 
ing the following figures: 


TABLE SHOWING YIELD oF GoLp Per YEAR, 
1848 to 1922, Inclusive* 


Year Value Year Value 
1848........8 245,301 $14,716,506 
1849... 10,151,360 13,588,614 
1850... 41,273,106  1888.......... 12,750,000 
1851.......... 75,938,232 | 11,212,913 
81,294,700 1890.......... 12,309,793 
67,613,487 1891.......... 12,728,869 
69,433,931 1892.......... 12,571,900 
51,485,395 1893.......... 12,422,811 
1856.......... 57,509,411 13,923,281 
43,628,170 15,334,317 
1858......... 46,591,140  1896.......... 17,181,562 
1859... ... 45,846,599 15,871,401 
41,884,995 15,336,031 
1862.......... 38,854,668 15,863,355 
23,501,736 16,989,044 
24,071,423 1902......... 16,910,320 
17,930,858 1903.......... 16,471,264 
1866......... 17,123,867 1904......... 19,109,600 
17,458,133 1908.......... 18,761,559 
1871.......... 17,477,885 1909.......... 20,237,870 
15,482,194  1910.......... 19,715,440 
17,264,836 1912......... 19,713,478 
1876.....:.:.. 15,610,723 20,653,496 
1879... ... 19,626,654 20,087,504 
1880......... 20,030,761 1918.......... 16,529,162 
1881......... 19,223,155 16,695,955 
1602. 17,146,416  1920......:... 14,311,043 
1883... .... 24,316,873 1921.......... 15,704,822 
1884. . 13,600,000 %*1922.......... 14,670,346 
1885...... ... 12,661,044 


Total, $1,750,593,269. 


It will be observed that the maximum 
output was reached in the year 1852 
and the minimum in 1889. From 1865 
to 1921, inclusive, the average annual 
production in round numbers was $16,- 
000,000. For the ten-year period end- 
ing with 1922, the average annual yield 
in round numbers was $18,000,000. 


*Reports of the State Mineralogist with 
the exception of the figures for 1922, which 
he furnished by the Department of the In- 
terior. 
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Although the value of the gold pro- 
duced during the decade closing with 
1859 far exceeded that of any other ten- 
year period, California still ranks first 
among the states of the Union, including 
Alaska. About one-half of the counties 
of the state are gold producers, but 
Yuba, Nevada, Amador, Sacramento 
and Calaveras produce a large part of 
the total. 


Gold is no longer the chief magnet 
that draws people to California, yet— 
“this branch of the mining industry will 
play an important part for many years 
to come, because, aside from partly de- 
veloped mines which are known to con- 
tain immense ore reserves, it is a well 
known fact that thousands of square 
miles of possible mineral-bearing land 
remain practically unexplored.” 

Although, as has been stated, a large 
quantity of gold has been obtained by 
dredging, much more probably remains 
to be won. As a result of the hydraulic 
mining of early days, immense quanti- 
ties of silt were deposited in the streams. 
Only the richest of the gold was saved. 
In the beds of the Feather, Yuba and 
American Rivers much remains for the 
miner of today and the future. 


But for gold, California’s story would 
be quite different than it is. No other 
equal area in the world has experienced 
such a growth in population in three 
years as did California from 1848 to 
1850, inclusive. ‘The rapid growth led 
to the early admission of the state into 
the Union and resulted in the building 
of the Union Pacific Railroad sooner 
than it would otherwise have been built. 


Although the Argonauts were for the 
most part men of good character, there 
were among the number many who were 
a menace to society. “Ihe temptations 
to commit crime were upon every hand 
and the restraining arm of the law had 
not yet been raised. “Io such an extent 
did crime spread in San Francisco, that 
the best citizens of the city, led by Will- 
iam ‘IT. Coleman, organized the Vigilan- 
tes in 1851. ‘This company of 700 men 
took the law into their own hands and 
after hanging several of the worst crimi- 
nals, a large number of others left. In 
1856 this had to be repeated. 


Although there are few remaining who 
participated in the early life of Califor- 
nia, the memory of their deeds remains, 
and one of the most interesting chapters 
in California’s history will always be 
that of “The days of old, the days of 
gold, the days of 49.” 


73—-Report of the State Mineralogi-t, Vol. 
18, No. 11, p. 629. 


This is the second of a series of articles by 
Mr. Chamberlain on the industrial develop- 
ment of the West. The third article will 
appear in an early issue. 
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Brothers In Battle 


HIS is a tale they tell in the west 

when the sun is down and the 

lights are low. It-is a story of the 
prize ring, and a fight that ended—but 
that is miles ahead of the story. 


The Adams brothers were twins. 
They acted the same, they looked the 
same, they fought the same 


George was seven pounds heavier than 
his brother, Bennie. And never was 
seven pounds used to better advantage. 
If George had to make the welterweight 
limit at three o’clock, and he found he 
could not do it, he merely sent his lighter 
brother to weigh in for him. ‘Then 
George would get into the ring with a 
fine advantage in weight over his op- 
ponent. 


Often, when Bennie had a tough cus- 
tomer to fight in some small town, he 
would have his heavier brother do the 
fighting. A seven-pound weight advan- 
tage is a great deal, as any old-time pugi- 
list will tell you. 

The Adams brothers were tall, raw- 
boned, and pigeon-toed. Their shoulders 
were heavy and muscular. They had 
learned how to throw their punches with 
the same force that a shot-putter learns 
to throw a heavy weight. Fighting was 
an unemotional business with them, at 
which they had earned thousands of dol- 
lars. 

They practised every trick known to 
the shady side of pugilism. They knew 
the prize ring as few knew it, for they 
had grown up with boxing gloves on 
their hands. But to see them out of the 
ring one would pick them for tired 
clerks, their manner was so peaceful. 

They were seated now in the lobby of 
a Cleveland hotel, each bitter with the 
regrets over well laid plans that had 
miscarried the night before. 

George had used his seven pounds ad- 
vantage to fight Jack Brennan in Alli- 
ance. George was a shade slower than 
his brother as a boxer—and Jack Bren- 
nan was lightning fast. As a result, 
George’s advantage in weight had only 
earned him an audience-disputed draw. 

“Well, George,” said Bennie, “I'll 
call you ‘End o’ the world’ after this.”’ 

“Why so, Bennie, why so?” 

“Because you’re as slow winnin’ as 
the end of the world is comin’.” 

“Gosh, didn’t 1 take the beatin’! 
What more do you want?” 

“To win, to win; we had a t’ousand 
dollars bet you’d win.” 

“Well, I got a draw, an’ you didn't 
lose it,” returned George. 

“That ain’t the point, George. We 
didn’t win it.” 


By JIM TULLY, Auther of “Emmett Lawler,” 
“Battle Galore” 


“Well, I was talking to Manny Wil- 
liams yesterday, an’ we got something 
up our sleeves that'll get the jack,” went 
on Bennie. 

“What you got up your sleeves, your 
elbows?” asked George. 


“Nope, we’re goin’ out west.” 
“Not for me, Bennie. | was out west 
that time to Chicago.” 


“Chicago ain’t west. It takes four 
days to get to the real west,” said Bennie. 


“That’s too far,” returned George. 
“I get seasick; "member that time we 
went to Buffalo?” 


“I know George, but you don’t take 
a boat all the way. You only go on the 
boat’s as far as Denver.”’ 


“Well, I may go then,” assented 
George. 


“All right then,” said Bennie,” we'll 
go over'n see Manny Williams.” 

It was a warm June day and a soft 
breeze traveled over the smooth water 
of Lake Erie and blew gently through 
the streets of Cleveland. Th two fight- 
rs walked across the Public Square, un- 
conscious of the green trees and. the 
flowers, and the great monument in the 
center of it. “Now listen, George,” 
said Bennie, “you gotta watch Manny 


Williams; he’s crooked as a barrel o’ ° 


snakes. I like guys that shoot square.” 


Manny Williams had been the man- 
ager of Billy Ames when that pugilist 
was on the crest of the wave. As such, 
he had traveled through California, 
with Billy. 

Manny had a big body, a small head, 
a big nose, and small eyes. He walked 
slowly, and grunted as he walked. He 
had two hobbies: buying jewelry, and 
managing pugilists. 

For over twenty years he had operated 
his little jewelry store, and Manny had 
only one real conviction—that there was 
no honesty in the world. Like people 
with small imaginations, he saw all 
worlds from the narrow rim of his own. 

He was polishing watches with a 
chamois skin when the Adam brothers 
entered the store. 

“Hello, Manny t’ink you'll go west 
with us?” asked Bennie. 

Manny pondered the question for a 
moment. 

“Sure, I'll take a chance. As I was 
tellin’ you yesterday, Bennie, the two 
of you kin lick Fatty Logan. I’m goin’ 


. out to manage him tomorrow, an’ my 


brother runs the store here. I want a 
third of all the money bet, an’ that you 
guys make. I gotta get a match for 
Fatty at the Needles for the Fourt’ of 
July. Is it a go?” 

“Sure,” said the brothers, “we'll take 
a chance.” 


They threshed out all details, and 
that night Manny wired Fatty that he 
had matched him for twenty rounds with 
Ed Harvan, of Tulsa. The promoter, 
Gronan, an old friends of Manny’s, was 
also wired. 


Fatty Logan was the local pride of 
the Needles. ‘The town had rejoiced 
when it heard the news that Manny was 
to manage him. For Manny’s success 
with Billy Ames was well known in the 
world of pugilism. 

Manny traveled over the seemingly 
never-ending stretches of desert and 
mountain, until he reached his destina- 
tion. 


The Adams brothers were to follow 
him in two days, and wait at a hotel in 
Kansas City for further instructions. 

Manny had written confidential letters 
to Lucky Brown and other gambler 
friends in Los Angeles. He had asked 
them to meet him in the Needles within 
four days. 

Arriving in the Needles, he registered 
at a hotel and after the boy had gone, 
Manny sat in a heavy chair and stared 
at the wall with a satisfied expression on 
his face. He would clean up this time. 
Who told these natives that Fatty Logan 
could fight? He would bet twenty 
thousand and the Adams brothers would 
bet ten thousand each on themselves. 
And then—they’d get all the purse. The 
match was “‘winner take all.” 

Tired from the long ride, Manny 
rolled into bed. All that night he 
dreamed of money. He had a string of 
jewelry stores across the country. He 
saw headlines in the papers calling hina 
the Jewelry King. 

‘Toward morning he dreamed that he 
and Lucky Brown had each won twenty 
thousand dollars on the fight. 

‘The next morning he found Fatty 
Logan, and Gronan, the promoter. The 
reporter for the local “‘Needle’s Point”’ 
interviewed him about economic condi- 
tions in the east, and placed his picture 
on the first page. Above it was the cap- 
tion—‘‘Leading Eastern Merchant Be- 
comes Manager of Local Boy.” ‘There 
were pictures of boxing gloves in each 
corner of Manny’s photograph. 

The Adams brothers were instructed 
by Manny to travel west. Bennie was 
to arrive in the Needles under the name 
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of Ed Harvan, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, the 
Fighting Oil Driller. George was to go 
on to Los Angeles until the day before 
the fight. 


Gentlemen, apparently from Okla- 
homa, who had been spending the sum- 
mer in Los Angeles, came down to wit- 
ness the fight and place their money on 
Harvan. ‘The natives rose to the occa- 
sion in true California spirit, and cov- 
ered all money bet at odds of two to one. 
The gentlemen from Oklahoma were 
pleased at the odds. 


When the day of the fight arrived, 
Lucky Brown rode to the Needles with 
George Adams. 


Lucky was a gambler. He was a 
weird blending of all that once made 
western gamblers so picturesque. He 
talked a great deal, but never about him- 
self. No one had ever heard him men- 
tion a thing about his boyhood. He had 
a strong personality, around’ which, 


legend is always quick to grow. He had 


once bet twenty thousand dollars, all he 
had in the world on the turn of a pair 
of dice. He had won, and had ever after- 
ward been called “Lucky.” He never 
made friends of other gamblers. 


Lucky Brown was unusual. He did not 
dress like a moving picture gambler at 
all. Instead, an exclusive Los Angeles 
tailor had made his clothes for years. 


He was a massive, square-jawed man, 
with a scar below his right eye which 
looked as though it had been made by a 
razor. 


Lucky now looked out on the yellow 
country beyond Barstow, and thought of 
many things. 


He recalled the time that Manny 
Williams had made Bud Riley, an over- 
grown boy, sweat in a Turkish bath in 
order to lose six pounds that he might 
fight Ames. The lad, really a welter- 
weight, had sweated amd worked him- 
self down to the lightweight limit. He 
faced Ames with all the strength sweated 
out of him, and as a result was slowly 
cut to pieces and later knocked out by 
the merciless Champion. It was all in 
the game, and Brown knew, but there 
was something sinister about it that he 
never forgot. 


Riley never recovered from the beat- 
ing. He soon passed out of sight, and 
his name faded from the record books. 


Manny had craftily made the match 
at catchweights. Then two days before 
the fight he told Riley that he would 
have to make the lightweight limit at 
three o'clock, or Ames would refuse to 
fight him. Riley, desperate for the one 
big chance, agreed to make the weight. 
Brown thought of Bud Ridley for a long 
time. He wondered where Riley was. 
He remembered that thousands of dol- 
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lars had been lost because Manny had 
insisted that Riley make the lightweight 
limit. 

When Brown and George arrived at 
the Needles, they went to a hotel where 
George donned his fighting togs, and 
wore them under his suit to the arena. 
Brown went with him, carrying a pair 
of boxing gloves and George’s fighting 
shoes in a small handbag. 

The sun had gone down and all nature 
was still. 

‘They reached the arena at dark. It 
was pitched in the center of the build- 
ing, and elevated about five feet from 
the ground. ‘here was an enclosure 
under it which had been boarded up all 
around. An open space was at one cor- 
ner where two boards had been removed. 

Brown helped George adjust his shoes 
and gloves. ‘This done, George crawled 
into the open space under the ring with 
the aid of a flashlight which Brown 


held. 


“Now, George,” said Brown, “when 
the lights go out during the fight that’ll 
be a signal for you to crawl out and 
jump in the ring. An’ when the lights 
go on, you battle Fatty just as though 
you were Bennie. Holt’s a wise old sec- 
ond, and he'll fix you up in the dark so’s 
vou ll look like you been fightin’ a dozen 
rounds. Do you get me?” 


“Sure I git you. Anything for the old 
mazuma,” answered George as he lay on 
a piece of canvas under the ring. Brown 
resumed : 


“If Bennie gets tired, or is knocked 
down, so’s it looks like he’ll take the 
count, out goes the glims. If you hear a 
bump on the floor and the lights stay on, 
that means Fatty’s takin’ the count, so 
you can rest easy. Are you on?” 

“Sure, Lucky, I’m on like a stickin’ 
plaster. Leave it to me, old boy,” an- 
swered George. 


“Now be danged sure you're on,” 
said Brown, “we don’t want to get this 
thing all balled up. They'd pinch the 
whole caboodle and throw away the key 
if they caught us in a frameup. There’s 
a barrel of dough on this fight, and the 
natives hate to lose money like a baby 
hates to lose its mother in a crowd.” 

“That’s all right, I’m on,’ replied 
George. 

When Brown walked away, George 
sat silent for some time, and_ then 
stretched out on the canvas and used one 
of his gloved hands as a pillow. The 
crowd soon began to enter the building. 


Thousands of people surged through 
the streets of the Needles. Many bets 
were made in the pool rooms of the town. 
Gentlemen apparently from Oklahoma 
and Los Angeles covered all bets made 
by the natives. ‘They still insisted on 
odds of two to one and received them. 
For Fatty, the Fighting Brakeman, had 
never lost a fight. 


October, 1922 


As the first preliminary started George 
could hear the many voices of the spec- 
tators near the ringside. As usual, men 
who had never worn a boxing glove 
were excitedly telling the pugilists how 
to win the fight. George could hear the 
quick shuffling of feet above him, and 
then he heard the gong ring, which end- 
ed in the first round. In another minute 
the gong rang again, and as the fighters 
rushed out of their corners, George could 
feel the floor shake above him. 


‘Then the heavy thump of a falling 
body was heard by the listening pugilist. 
‘The voice of the referee could be heard 
counting—One— two— three— and 
slowly until the count of ten. A cheer 
came from the audience, then more shuf- 
fling of feet as the ring was cleared. 
‘Then silence again. 


“Another prelim kid got his,” thought 
George, as he shifted position. He won- 
dered what became of all the preliminary 
fighters he had seen in his years of fight- 
ing. Some had yellow streaks, others had 
glass jaws, others couldn’t think quick 
enough. He moistened his lips. His 
mouth ached for a cigarette. “Then his 
mind returned to the preliminary fight- 
ers. “Say what you please about this 
game,” he thought, “it does take a lot 
o guts.” 

More noise was heard above, as the 
semi-windup fighters climbed into the 
ring. ‘he announcer introduced Johnny 
Werty, the Arizona mauler, and Bill 
Slocum, the Death Valley slugger, who 
challenged the winner of the main bout. 
George tried to picture the Death Valley 
Slugger in his mind. ‘The gong sounded. 


The ring above George shook like a 
raft in a storm. Shouts came from the 
audience. A heavy shuffling of fast mov- 
ing feet sounded above him. A body fell 
suddenly on the canvas floor. “here was 
a hurried patter of feet, then another 
thump of a body on the canvas floor and 
George listened for the count. He could 
not hear it distinctly. He counted eight 
with the referee. For five rounds more 
the fight lasted, and then one of the pugi- 
lists were knocked out. George won- 
dered which one it was. He heard a man 
yell, “Oh you peaceful valley slugger.” 


George waited a longer time than be- 
fore. At last he heard footsteps above 
him. Finally he heard the names of the 
principals being-announced to the audi- 
ence. “Ladies an’ gentlemen—Fatty 
Logan of the Needles—an’ Ed Harvan 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma. They'll fight 
twenty rounds for the Champeenship of 
the West.” He raised his hand to still 
the noise—““The wi-n-ner takes a-l-l,” 


he bellowed. 


A tense quiet rolled through the build- 
ing, and touched George under the ring. 
He forgot his desire for a cigarette, as 
he listened to the heavy sound of feet 
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above him. Now and then there was a 
quick shuffle, and then a heavy lunge. 
George pictured in his mind the lithe 
body of his brother, gliding around the 
ring. But there was always the heavy 
steps of a man going forward. Steady, 
determined steps they were, that moved 
cautiously and heavily. George moved 
as close as he dared to where the light 
streamed through the boardless opening. 
He heard the two fighters grunt furious- 
ly like wild animals in pain. 


Manny Williams watched the men in 
the ring and wished that the night was 
over. Fatty could fight. He had im- 
proved. Well, anyhow, no man on the 
earth could lick the two Adams brothers 
in one night. Hadn’t George fought a 
draw with Jack Briton in Akron? And 
he’d seen Bennie hold his own with 
George in a gym. “Well, there was no 
use to worry,” he thought. 


There was a frightful lunge, and Ben- 
nie retreated with gloves flying in front 
af him. But Fatty’s gloves also flew. 
There was a tangled mixup in one cor- 
ner, and Bennie, still retreating, caught 
Fatty a blow on the ear that turned it 
as red as beet. Bennie danced awkwardly 
out of harm’s way. His toes turned in, 
and his knees knocked together. His 
hands moved quickly and his shoulders 
moved freely. 


Lucky Brown stood back near the 
switches that controlled the lights. 


The gong ended the first three min- 
utes. he audience sat back, forgetful 
of all but the anticipated thrill of the 
coming rounds. Bennie did about as he 
pleased for the first half of the second. 
Every blow and rush that Fatty made 
was neatly blocked. ‘hen Fatty became 
ever more determined and rushed Bennie 
into a corner. His muscular arms blazed 
away at close quarters, and Bennie 
worked fast to get away from the vicious 
onslaughts. 


When the men returned to their cor- 
ners each of their chief seconds talked 
earnestly to them. Fatty’s second said, 
“You got him goin’ now Fatty. Fight 
him in close, under the eaves, old boy— 
under the eaves. He’s too gangly, and 
when he rains them blows they won't 
fall on you when you're under the 
eaves.’ Manny Williams frowned. 

Bennie panted freely, while a wise old 
second talked to him. “Just watch your 
face, don’t git battered up too much, and 
for Pete’s sake don’t let him hang a 
shiner on you. Long’s your mug ain't 
battered I can fix George up in the dark. 
Tell me if you start to slip, and I’ll give 
the high sign to switch the lights.” The 
gong. 

Fatty Logan was known as a slow 
Starter in the ring. 

His nature was not vicious, and it 
seemed to require a certain amount of 
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beating to arouse all the sleeping beast 
in him. 

His body was pudgy, but beneath the 
seemingly fat exterior was immense lung 
power and iron muscles, well concealed 
by apparent flabbiness. His eyes were 
deep in his head, the high cheek bones 
below them, and the projecting forehead 
above, had protected them from being 
pounded by the gloves of his antagonists. 


His nose was small and flat, and his 
ears had been hammered by visiting 
members of his profession till they were 
lumps of distorted gristle. “here was no 
flabbiness around his waistline. It was 
trim like a woman’s. He was possibly 
the strongest man of his weight the mod- 
ern ring had developed. Fighters had 
been known to squirm with pain when 
in the embrace of one of his powerful 
clinches. 

When the gong sounded he rushed out 
of his corner and worked his iron body 
inside Bennie’s guard. He whaled away 
with his heavy arms until Bennie broke 
ground, and dropped to his knees. He 
took the count of six while the audience 
screamed lustily. But during those six 
seconds he tried to map out a plan of 
battle against his opponent. He rose, and 
stood rigid. ‘Then his long left arm 
struck straight out like a battering ram. 


‘Time and again during the round 
Fatty rushed against it, and always it 
battered against his face, and jaw with 
thudding precision. Fatty tried to duck 
low and rush, but Bennie’s terrible left 
worked lower, and his right crushed up- 
ward again and again. ‘here was con- 
fusion in the Logan camp. ‘The pigeon- 
toed bruiser was mapping out a fight 
against a bear. He made no move until 
Fatty moved. ‘The audience screamed 
at him revilingly. But Bennie was wise, 
and warily old in the ways of the ring. 
He thought not of the audience but of 
the bruiser in front of him. Fatty rushed 
again with a fearful grunt. He jumped 
over a foot from the floor, and throwing 
his gloves in front of him, aimed directly 
at Bennie’s jaw. Bennie stepped back 
quickly and timed a one-two punch at 
Fatty’s jaw. The blows caught Fatty 
while he was still in the air. He was 
knocked upward, and fell backward, in 
a heap. 


Bennie stood over him, his left rigid 
as ever, while his black eyes watched the 
movements of his fallen man, as a snake 
watches a bird. Fatty rose unsteadily to 
his knees as the gong rang. Men near 
the ringside, from Los Angeles, yelled 
“Harvan! Harvan! that’s a boy, Har- 
van!” But Bennie paid no attention. He 
sank wearily into his chair. 


George had heard the heavy thump 
of the falling body, and watched the 
open space with rapidly beating heart. 


But the lights did not go out. Manny 
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Williams moved uneasily. Lucky Brown 
stood, his eyes looking straight into the 
ring. 

Manny made a show of interest and 
said to Fatty’s second, ““Advise him, ad- 
vise him.” The chief second was al- 
ready advising him. “Go in your shell, 
Fatty, don’t let him outsmart you. Don’t 
make a move till you get inside his guard. 
Battle him when you’re under the eaves, 
as I tells you before!” 


_ The gong sounded clearly. There was 
no murmur to break the silence. For 
Fatty, the home boy, the local unbeat- 
able, had just weathered a hard round. 
He now walked to the center of the ring, 
almost doubled up. Every part of his 
anatomy protected. His little eyes shone 
brightly in his head. There was no rush 
this time. Both men walked cautiously 
about the ring. Fatty was feinted by 
Bennie into an unintentional opening. 
‘Then Bennie shot a right through his 
open guard that sounded like the crack 
of a gun. Fatty weathered the blow and 
“went under the eaves.”” He shook his 
head violently as if to clear it of the 
stunning effect of the jaw-crashing blow. 
And then his heavy hands began to work. 
‘They crashed against Bennie’s body and 
left red marks upon it. Bennie wriggled 
away from the vicious infighter, and 
tried to measure him for another one-two 
punch. But Fatty’s jaws were buried on 
his chest, and his little eyes looked up- 
ward, while his fists whaled away with 
every ounce of strength he could whirl 
behind them. ‘Then Fatty rested, by 
clinching. 

Bennie Adams, alias Ed Harvan, was 
a game man, and a great fighter. There 
was no doubt about that. He tried to 
squirm out of the death-like clinch in 
which he was held. He found that he 
could not do it. He quickly decided to 
fight his way out. ‘The local referee was 
kindly disposed toward Fatty. Bennie al- 
lowed him that. He expected no more 
than he gave in the fight game. And now 
for a minute and a half the audience 
stood on its feet. Bennie was -fighting 
his way out. He turned his toes more 
inward, and seemed to fasten them in 
the canvas. His body leaned forward, as 
Fatty’s gloves slammed against it. 


He traded blow for blow with the re- 
lentless Fatty. Once he was knocked 
backward against the ropes, and before 
he could recover his upright position, 
Fatty was upon him. The ropes swayed 
under the impact of their two hurtling 
bodies. With an intense effort of strength 
Bennie leaned low and caught the on- 
rushing Fatty above the heart with a six- 
inch right that carried the weight of his 
body behind it. It shook the redoubtable 
Fatty down to his toes. But he rushed 
in with more viciousness. Bennie ripped 


(Continued on page 43) 
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A Tale of Calaveras in ’58 


(Continued from September) 
ee HE divil be from me!” 

A noise as of someone tam- 

pering with the fastening of his 

cabin door, and a subdued babble of 
lingo he recognized only too surely as 
Chinese, roused Mike Kalaher from a 
snatch of merciful sleep. 

Opening his weary eyes upon the pale 
dawn, and keeping his body, with its 
mass of sore and stiffened wounds, as 
still as he could to avoid suffering, he 
cried out the familiar Kerry phrase of 
exorcism in a loud, howling tone, cal- 
culated to put renewed terror of him 
into the yellow enemy, now attacking 
a man down and alone. 

“The divil be from me!” 

Silence without the cabin. Silence 
within, likewise. But Mike was prepar- 
ing. In fact, before easing his tortured 
body onto its bed an hour earlier, he had 
taken precautions, as one must who is 
hunted by the officers of the law, and 
sought by a horde of infuriated Mon- 
golians whose gold offering to their joss 
he had snatched and made away with in 
the darkness of the night. Especially did 
the Chinese want to reach him, since 
they well knew the gold they had lost 
to him was not theirs of right, but that 
they had stolen it from the Rafferty 
claim. They were the real thieves, and 
had rushed up and down and about the 
narrow, dark streets of San Andreas for 
hours, after Mike’s desperate escape, to 
find him again, recover the buckskin 
sacks, and leave him to live or die as 
their treatment of him might chance to 
result. Apprehension of the guilty ones 
would be impossible. 

“*Tis now that one o‘ thim pistols 
would be comin’ in handy,” he thought, 
as he rose painfully and took up the 
crowbar he had placed close beside his 
bed. 

Moving softly to the door, he deliber- 
ately removed the heavy oaken bar and 
drew the door open till it set ‘tightly 
against the obstacle he had placed to 
keep it from opening farther—a wide 
axe head whose thin blade fitted under 
the door at a distance of about nine 
inches from the door jamb. He had 
driven two spikes into the floor to fix the 
axe head firmly in position. All this an 
hour back, in anticipation. 

“Shure, ’tis fine to have the wits,” the 
irrepressible Mike told himself, even 
while his wounds were reopening with 
his movements. ‘‘Now let thim pigtails 
thry me wid a bit more than me bar-r-re 
hands to whip a whole band o’ the on- 
Christhian divils!” He raised the crow- 
bar and held it poised. 

Opening the door was a move that 
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made the attacking Chinese pause. The 
complete silence within nonplussed them. 
What could that mysteriously possessed 
“Tlish” person mean? Mike sensed the 
enemy's difficulty, and was much in- 
clined to mirth. 

“Helloo-oo! Allee same you likee see 
me? Allee same me planty likee you. 
No hap——,” it was the voice and the 
pidgin of Ah You, his last night’s convoy 
to the quarters of the joss. 

Silence still within that tantalizing 
open door. 

“No hap——” here Ah You, little 
cat’s paw now, put his head into the 
opening. His compatriots were compell- 
ing him to serve them, to put himself in 
the forefront of danger, as a well-merit- 
ed return for his having, in his unwar- 
ranted zeal, last night, allowed this wild 
Irishman to be closeted with the joss and 
its offering of Rafferty’s gold. 

Down came the crowbar upon the 
braid-drapped head the instant it came in 
sight within the room. It was’‘a light 
rap, as crowbar raps go: Mike did not 
want to kill Ah You or anyone else, 
even if his own life were being sought. 
He was sanguine of a better way out of 
his situation than by the murder route. 


Ah You dropped unconscious, half in, 
half out of the cabin, his face down. 


An angry uproar broke loose outside. 
The plan of the terrible devil-man was 
revealed now. ‘There followed a war 
council, Mike could gather. He raised 
the crowbar, ready for the onset. 


Like a human battering ram came the 
rush of infuriated Chinese. 


The stout door and its axe wedge held. 
Mike worked with lightning quickness. 
The first to follow Ah You was a big 
Celestial. One crack on his skull and 
he fell upon the figure of the cat’s paw. 
Another crack laid a third low, another 
did the same for a fourth, and when 
Mike came down with vim on the fifth 
head, his doorway was blocked solidly 
with limp “pigtails,” while the remain- 
ing attackers held off, yelling and chat- 
tering. 

Not a sound, all this while, from the 
man with the crowbar, neither shout of 
rage, nor groan of pain, nor cry of ex- 
ultation. Kalaher was still the self-con- 
tained philosopher, who made an uproar 
only when that particular sort of per- 
formance was necessary to serve his pur- 
poses, as, last night on the stage of the 
Chinese theatre, and while playing havoc 
in the restaurant below it. But he was 
in a just rage, he was exultant, he was 
in an agony of pain. 


As the one-sided warfare halted, there 
came a pistol report, and another, squeals 
of fright from the Chinese outside, and 
the voice of Jim Blosser, constable, or- 
dering a general surrender. 

Mike, leaning heavily with both hands 
on the head of the crowbar for support, 
while blood from his wounds of last 
night, and sweat from his hard pain 
while defending himself, soaked and 
stained his clothing, lifted his voice: 

“Jim Blosser! Come on in an’ take 
yer prisoners, be the law! Take the com- 
plainin’ par-r-rties, an’ the par-r-rty on 
the defense, an’ don’t be schar-r-r-ed— 
come on in!” 

“‘Kalaher, man!” cried now the anx- 
ious voice of Tim Rafferty, “Yer not 
dead, then, Kalaher ?” 

“Read! Shure what sense would there 
be in me bein’ dead?” Mike returned in 
as lusty tones as he could command. 
“What would I be dead for, an’ life 
gettin’ more inter-r-r-estin’ right along, 
Tim, ye omadhaun?” 

“You just come out here an’ sur- 
render, Mike Kalaher,” ordered Blosser, 
“IT ain’t takin’ no chances a-goin’ in 
there. What’s all these yellah fellahs 
lying round here for, anyway? You 
hain’t killed ’em, have you?” He was 
still invisible to Mike. 

“If ye’ll have the gr-r-reat kindness 
to be afther removin’ that same mess 0’ 
yellah par-r-rties from me door, Blosser, 
I’ll do me best to accommodate ye, an’ 
come for-r-r-th an’ be ar-r-rested, me 
wor-r-r-d on that!” 

“Here, you fellahs get them stiffs outa 
that doorway,” the constable directed 
the dozen or more Chinese standing by, 
covered by Jim’s weapon. 


“Shure, Mike, ’tis killed entirely Jim 
thought ye was, back there in the gulch, 
whin he shot——’”’ 


“Never mind about that, Rafferty,” 
gruffy interrupted Jim, “he'll: pay for 
that trick when he gets into court. Re- 
sistin’ an officer’s a serious offense agin 
the law.” 

“It wasn’t resistin’ I was, Jim, it was 
just me caper-r-r to see how good yer 
aim was. An’ wil ye look at this, an’ 
have the laugh on Mike Kalaher, or 
maybe on yerself, man?” 

The mellow Irish voice sounded weak 
and failing as a low-crowned black hat 
of the style commonly worn then, came 
sailing out of the window in the rosy 
early morning light. Mike had pulled 
open his window for air. 

“Let’s see that hat, Tim,” said the 
constable, and the two stood together 
and examined the head covering of Kal- 
aher. 
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Two bullet holes were in the low 
crown, one in the back, and the other in 
the front. 

“God save us! Jim, you shot through 
it! You might a’killed Mike!” 

“An’ him aimin’ at a noise five paces 
away!” It was a shaky and gurgling 
sort of laugh that came from within. 

“You came near gettin’ it, Mike. Glad 
you didn’t, though. I hated to shoot at 
you last night, but you know you had 
ought to have stopped when you heerd 
me order you to.” 

“The woman never went to bed after 
ve left, Mike, but walked an’ sat, an’ 
cried, an’ worried about ye. She sint ye 
this basket o’ things fer yer breakfast, 
an’ I’ll be givin’ it to ye meself, an’ 
makin’ ye some coffee, an’ stayin’ wid 
ye till yer well, so I will. An’ I’ve sint 
wor-r-d to Tommy an’ Pether an’ Andy, 
an’ Con an’ the other lads to come,” 
Tim said, going up to the open window. 

“Mike! Ye are dead! Ye are dead! 
Jim, look at him! He’s dead!” 

Blosser jumped to the window. He 
beheld Mike lying prone on the floor, 
looking, indeed, corpslike enough. 

“Here, get them Chinese outa that 
doorway quick, you darned setta low 
down pests,” grated Jim, flourishing his 
pistol at the sullen Chinese. 

Five minutes later, the five stunned 
victims of the crowbar were being dab- 
bled with water at the river’s brink, and 
given other first aid attentions which 
soon revived them sufficiently to enable 
them to sit up and express their feelings 
in undertones to their fellow Celestials. 

It took longer than five minutes to 
bring Mike out of his swoon. Jim and 
Tim worked over the exhausted and 
weakened man till finally he was able 
to open his eyes and recognize them 
again. 

As soon as he could speak, he asked 
Blosser to step outside and see if the 
Chinese prisoners, which Jim was still 
herding from the range of the cabin door 
and window, might possibly be meddling 
with his mining tools, stored in a little 
shed. 

“Tim,” he whispered, the moment 
Jim was gone, “Did ye hide yer sacks 
all right ?” 

“Shure, yes, in the cradle, undher the 
babby’s pillow,”’ was the whispered an- 
swer. 

“Then, quick as the rest,” glancing 
toward the out-of-doors, “are away to 
town, go an’ fetch me sacks, an’ put 
thim in the cradle, too, till I can handle 
thim meself.”’ 

“Ye’re talkin’ sense, Michael, boy, or 
dreamin’, is it?” soothing the hot fore- 
head with a cloth wet with cold water. 

Mike exerted himself to reveal the 
news of yesterday’s great strike in the 
“Garryowen.” 

“*Twas potholes—ye niver saw the 
like—an’ there’s more. It’s cached be- 
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yant the tool-shed. Ye’ll get it easy, an’ 
take it back in Mary’s basket, Tim. 
Watch, now, an’see that Jim an’ thim 
Chinee divils vamos for town.” 

Here Blosser appeared at the door. 
“Well, Kalaher, | have to tell you, 
you're under arrest, an’ will be duly 
notified when your trial will take place. 
I hope you will get all right. I'll tell 
the boys, an’ see you get the doctor if 
you want him.” 

“Sind the docther down, then, Jim, 
an’ thank ye for it,” Tim called, “an’ 
tell him give the rein to the ould nag.” 

‘An’ keep thim pigtails corraled till 
me gang o’ lads gets here, or till Mike 
Kalaher can lift a crowbar again,’ added 
the prostrate Michael. 


There were many high lights on hu- 
man nature in general and the elements 
of a California mining town in particu- 
lar, in evidence on the day that Michael 
Kalaher stood his trial in the courtroom 
in San Andreas for his.unlawful actions 
on the premises of the Chinese three 
weeks before. The big Irishman had 
quite recovered from the severe treat- 
ment he had undergone at the hands— 
nails, to be exact—of the enraged mob, 
and had become the hero and the lion 
of Calaveras country, for his fighting 
prowess as well as for his high purpose 
in bearding the joss in his den, so to say, 
and bearing off the stolen gold of his 
friend. It was an age of fighting with 
bare hands, of shedding blood in the 
dust of the street, of throwing the an- 
tagonist bodily into the Other World, 
of going down to a gory death for love 
of a friend, or in defense of his rights 
or his property. 

Tim and his chum, Con, and Mike’s 
other cronies, ‘Tommy, Peter and Andy, 
and their several friends besides, had 
told the story freely and fully to all 
listeners, and that included everybody in 
the place outside the Oriental element. 
But some of the whites took up the mat- 
ter on their own account with the more 
prominent Chinese, who in turn, repeat- 
ed to their compatriots the weighty revel- 
ations abroad concerning the robbing of 
Rafferty’s sluice boxes, and the recovery 
of the sacks from under the nose of their 
joss. The Chinese had never been more 
than barely tolerated in the mines, and 
had received ample evidence before of 
their presence being heartily unwelcome. 
Now with this new count against them, 
they began to fear worse than abusive 
endurance at the hands of the whites. 


The hall of Justice in the crude little 
Sierran mining town was a bare, plain 
room of some size. ‘There was a pine 
arm-chair for the Justice, a plain pine 
table before it. Some rawhide-bottom 


chairs stood about for the officers and 
counsel, the parties to the suit, the jury, 
the witness. Benches in rows provided 
seating for the spectators. 
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It is quite safe to say that a less regu- 
lar and formal trial of disturbing the 
peace and perpetrating malicious mis- 
chief never took place anywhere else. 
Everybody, of the sterner sex, that is 
was on hand, including Chinese, till the 
room was crowded to capacity, and the 
street beyond was blocked. 

“This court will please come to or- 
der!” spoke up the justice from his pine 
seat. He was a small man, sandy of hair 
and whisker, which he wore parted 
from chin to nape of neck—beard, mus- 
tache, and thatch—and combed, wet, out 
over both ears, the mustache ends stream- 
ing into the side whiskers. 

Sounds of shuffling feet and talking 
still be heard, the important voice of the 
constable was raised: 

“Quit yer talkin’ an’ walkin’! Gotta 
keep still in court!” he bellowed. 

‘“Lissen to Jim, boys, an’ shut up!” 
somebody urged from the rear. “All 
right,, we'll keep order, Judge, but it’s a 
blamed hot day, an’ we’ll be gettin’ dry. 
So jest go ahead with the fun,” a wag in 
another quarter called out. 

At this, the judge rapped on the table. 
The crowd quieted down, and the trial 
began. 

“Case of Quong Sing Lung, et al. 
against Michael Kalaher,” called out 
His Honor. “Are the parties to this ac- 
tion in court?” he inquired, looking from 
the well “slicked-up” Mike, sitting two 
yards from him, to the crowd of seem- 
ingly unidentifiable Chinamen in the 
rear half of the hall. 

Up rose a pale, smug-looking young 
man at a counsel table. With a melo- 
dramatic bow to the court, he began in 
oily, insinuating tones that carried to the 
back of the place: “Your Honor, I 
represent the plaintiffs in this case, and 
I have to inform you that the said plain- 
tiffs are NOT in court.” 

“Not in court? What is the reason 
they are not here?” the court demanded 
to know. 

“Force of circumstances has impelled 
them to depart from this community,” 
announced the smug young lawyer, turn- 
ing round and throwing a look of oppro- 
brium upon the assembled whites. He 
was a stranger, a new-comer in Angel’s 
Camp, New England his native habitat, 
California his recently chosen field for 
displaying his knowledge, and impressing 
his ideas, of law and just at the bar. 

The objects of his accusing regard 
looked back hard at this stranger. It was 
the first time they had laid eyes on him, 
and after this minute, they would re- 
member his aspect forevermore, with a 
vengeance, from his offensively natty at- 
tire to the large, red wart that sat like 
a half-grown wild strawberry on the 
very tip of his long, turned-up nose. 

“Force of circumstances, Your 
Honor,” sarcastically spoke the lawyer 
beside Kalaher. “They ran away.” 
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“Faith, yes, sorr, Yer Honor,” from 
the midst of the group of Irish partisans. 
‘An’ they bate the lightnin’ at the run- 
nin’, on me wor-r-rd, they did!” a burst 
of laughter from the white element fol- 
lowed this. 

“Your Honor sees now what I meant 
to convey—these Chinese residents have 
been forced to leave here. ‘The learned 
counsel for the defense tells us they ran 
away, and a friend of the defendant 
states that he saw them running away— 
Your Honor can put that and that to- 
gether and it will make something,” tri- 
umphantly declared the legal light of 
Angel’s Camp. As he finished, he 
showed his satisfaction with the point he 
had made by tenderly touching the red 
wart on his nose-end. 

“Are there no complaining witnesses 
to be examined in this case,” the court 
inquired, turning to right and left and 
the spectators at large. “‘None for the 
plaintiffs, I mean.” 

“None, to my knowledge, Your 
Honor,” from the plaintiff's attorney, 
with voice and manner that hardly con- 
cealed his desire that there be none. 

“Then there can be no trial,” declared 
the Justice. “There must be a complaint 
sustained, or there is nothing to defend.” 

“Just so, Your Honor,” said Mike’s 
lawyer, rising. “But since we are all 
here—with the exception of the de- 
camped plaintiffs—will Your Honor not 
question the defendant, and any others 
Your Honor may see fit to call to the 
stand, and clear up some aspects of this 
case that should be given an airing for 
the benefit of this community?” 

Pick-hardened hands and cowhide 
boots began what would have become a 
thunderous round of approval, but the 
raised hand of the little Justice stopped 
it. 


“I object, Your Honor! I decidedly 
object,’ exclaimed the zealous advocate 
for the defaulting plaintiffs, jumping to 
the front. “This is of a piece with the 
forced absence today of my unfortunate 
clients. No plaintiffs, no testimony for 
them, but this defendant and his forces 
want to make out a case for themselves. 
It’s not law or equity, Your Honor, and 
I object!” 


The sandy-haired Justice of the Peace 
was actuated by more than a proper de- 
sire to be informed on the case; he also 
wanted to keep on good terms with the 
voting element in his township, and the 
Chinese were not, and could not become 
electors. Accordingly, he put on his best 
judicial air and said: “I think it is my 
duty to examine some of those here pres- 
ent—the defendant and some others, if 
necessary, to, as counsl for the defendant 
suggests, clear up this trouble that has 
disturbed the town for several weeks. 


Mr. Kalaher take the stand.”’ 


Michael, being duly sworn, sat down 
and looked respectfully at the Justice. 
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He then turned his eye on the ambitious 
stranger lawyer, to the instant nettling 
of that sensitive person. 

After a few preliminary questions, 
His Honor put this: “You went into the 
Chinese building that night in search of 
the sacks of gold that Mr. Rafferty had 
lost ?” 

“Yes, Yer Honor.” 

“Why did you go there alone?” 

“Shure, I flather-r-red meself that I 
had the wits to go on.” 

“Tell the court how you got posses- 
sion of the gold.”’ 

Mike made a short and direct story of 
his actions till he came to the point where 
he left the room where the joss was and 
sat down in the theater. ‘hen, “I hadn’t 
the gold yet. I coulda held the little 
Chinese be the neck, an’ slid the goold 
into me boots easy enough. But afther 
him being fair to me, I wouldn’t do that. 
So, Yer Honor, I sthar-r-ted the row on 
the stage to get ’em all up there in front. 
I dar-r-ted down behind the stage—I 
saw the openin’ from the back sthreet 
before I wint in—an’ ran through the 
side room back to the joss, grabbed the 
sacks an’ jumped over the balcony into 
the sthreet.’”” He was at his old habit of 
laughing to himself. 

“But when you got to the street, why 
didn’t you get away from there—you 
went back and deliberately wrecked the 
restaurant, and nearly got killed trying 
to get away.” 

“Well, Yer Honor, ’tis thrue fer you 
to say that. But, shure, I felt so gay I 
had to do that to finish off—an’ it was 
owin’ to thim thievin’, murdherin’ Chi- 
nees a-robin’ Rafferty’s sluices, an’ him 
with the wife an’ the babbies to keep.” 
There was a loud murmur of sympathy 
from the whites. 

“Your Honor!” exclaimed the Angel’s 
Camp luminary, “I contend that this de- 
fendant committed his malicious mis- 
chief without proof that the Chinese had 
robbed the sluices of this Rafferty, and 
therefore he was wrong in taking re- 
venge—he is guilty in any case, for even 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Tompkins,” to 
the objector; “Mr. Kalaher, how did 
you come to think the sacks were those 
of Mr. Rafferty?” 

Mike turned to Tim, who came for- 
ward and handed him the two buckskin 
sacks. 

“These be the same, Yer Honor, as I 
saw in the bowl in front of the ould 
joss.”” He displayed the ““T. R.”” worked 
in a corner of each. “Ye can call Mrs. 
Rafferty, Yer Honor, an’ she will testify 
she made them letters in them sacks last 
Christmas, fer Tim.” 


“Mr. Tompkins’ point as to Mr. 
Kalaher’s breach of law in wrecking the 
restaurant for revenge is well offset by 
the murderous assault of the whole 
Chinese population, as far as it could 
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get at him, on Mr. Kalaher after the 
wrecking,” calmly affirmed Mike’s law- 
yer, and the white men beyond the bar 
broke into a shout that it took minutes 
to stop. 

“This trial is all one-sided, I submit, 
Your Honor,” cried out ‘Tompkins. “In 
fact, as Your Honor said before begin- 
ning this examination, there can be no 
trial where the plaintiffs have been 
forced to be absent r 

“Why didn’t you see to it that they 
stayde for the trial?’’ demanded Mike's 
attorney. 

“Yes, Yer Honor, an’ demand a jury 
thrial fer the yellah gintlemin from 
Asia,” came from the defendant on the 
stand. More shouts of laughter. 

‘“This is in no sense a proper trial—a 
proper court proceeding, Your Honor, 
I submit,” vociferated ‘Tompkins. “It 
is all irregular—there is no head or tail 
to it 

“Be careful, Mr. Tompkins, not to 
be guilty of contempt of court,” gently 
advised the little presiding figure. 

‘Tompkins choked, pulled at his collar, 
and once again caressed the strawberry 
wart on his nose, while the hilarity broke 
out afresh. 


Suddenly he jerked up his head and 
exclaimed with a new note of triumph 
in his nasal voice: “Your Honor has 
just now heard the defendant suggest 
with levity of manner, a jury trial for 
the Chinese plaintiffs, and the element 
of eligible jurors laugh. If Your Honor 
will put that and that together, it will 
make something!” 

“What will it make?” mildly asked 
the little Justice. 

“Disregard of the Constitutional 
rights of men, no matter what their race, 
in America—and—contempt of _ this 
court!” 

The outburst of laughter that fol- 
lowed this charge was riotous. ‘The 
Chinese spectators, becoming apprehen- 
sive, began to move away toward the 
door. A smile crept to the corners of 
the Justice’s mustache. 

“Your examination is finished, Mr. 
Kalaher. Will the constable please take 
the stand ?” 

“Mr. Blosser, when you reached Mr. 
Kalaher’s cabin to arrest him, what did 
you find going on there?” 

“Your Honor, Mike—I mean Mr. 
Kalaher—had knocked five Chinamen 
senseless with his crowbar. Just after I 
got there, he fell in a faint, an’ if I 
hadn’t come, they coulda killed him in a 
minute.” 

‘Oo you know why they followed 
him to his cabin?” 

“Well, Your Honor, I reckon it 
musta been to get back them sacks of 
gold.” Jim was excused, and neither 
then nor at any other time was he made 
tell that Mike had refused to stop, that 
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THE CYCLE OF LIFE 


Daybreak—a birth— 

All darkness is thrust aside; 
Sunrise—the light— 

A ship rides in on the tide. 


Mid-morn and youth— 
An earnest of strength to be, 
Contest—Striving— 
Dead hopes—or a revelry. 


Noontime and power— 

The world and its conquering; 
Love dreams mating, 
New joys—new hopes on the wing. 


Labor—then rest; 

Strength and desire receding, 
Late afternoon— 

Harvest or want exceeding. 


Sunset and night— 

A boat swings out from the shore; 
Near-tide; then full— 

The mystery begins once more. 


—William Nauns Ricks 


THE MIDWATCH 


Tall restless masts poke in among the 
stars. 

From some ship in the stream, 

Four bells falls drowsily across the water. 

Along the bulkhead 

A reeling straggler stumbles, muttering. 

Across from the bulkhead— 

Across from the wharves— 

Grogshops 

Dark, silent, sinister— 

Breathing stale beer and rotten whis- 
key— 

Stand shoulder to shoulder, 

Waiting for the dawn— 

Staring fish-eyed out on the bay— 

Out on the ships — 

Waiting— 

Watching— 

For their prey. 


—Henry Fitzgerald Ruthrauff 


MIRROR LAKE 


You are the great cliff, dearest, 
And I, the lake, 

And in my clearest 
Depths you make 
A vibrant image-self awake. 


O tremulous! 
O beautiful! 
I hold your height, 
I hold your length, 
I hold your might, 
| hold your strength 
Enmirrored in my soul! 


You. are the mountain, lover, 
And I the glass, 

Quick to discover 

Moods that pass 

Over your strong and lofty mass. 


O tremulous! 
O beautiful! 
Each morning hue, 
Each sunset glow, 
Each touch of you 
I love to know 
Is mirrored in my soul! 
—Ruth Harwood 
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ON THE DUNE 


I saw a world naked and grey, 

Bereft of life, ashen, dreary 

Without landmark, without skyline, 
Not a shadow from brush or pine, 
Not a hilltop to rest the eye 

From its vacant gazing into infinity— 
A world so wan and grey 

W hich slopes in soft undulations 

From the mainland into infinity. 


I saw the dune 

Naked and pale under the moon, 
Gliding, waving, fading away 
Into a sea of mystery. 


After a day empty and vain 


Wandering I came.and saw the dune, 
Silent under the moon, 


The grey and pallid dune 
That slopes and waves and fades away 
Into a sea of mystery. 


And I said to my soul: 

This bleak region 

Must be the barren land of slumbrous 
oblivion, 

Which I have sought since hope has 
gone. 


The sand alone forgets. 

The sand is clean and soft and deep. 

And whatever comes here with broken 
wing or weary steps, 

All things wandering, derelict and stray 

Lie deep asleep 

Under smooth folds and shadows grey, 

Where no flower blooms with insolent 
mirth, 

Where no foolish bird will sing of hope 


and love rebirth. 


I said to my soul: this is the border land 


Between the earth and mystery, 
The world where all things strand, 
All things that err in vain 

Over the roads of sea and main, 
Baffled by the winds of destiny, 
And here they strand and find a bed 
Under the grey and sterile sands, 
Which soon forget. 


—Mathurin Dondo 
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A Page of Verse 


CHERRY BLOSSOMS IN THE DESERT 


In our little ‘dobe hut 
Where shines the sun, 

We have love and laughter and 
—QOur little one. 


Cherry blossom fragrance fills 
Our patio, 

Symbol of the happiness 
We know. 


Mocking birds are whistling there 
In the night. 

Stars in skies metallic blue, 
Are fiery white. 


We within our ‘dobe hut 
Wake and kiss; 
Who could ask of life and love 
More than this. 
—Annice Calland 


NEW MEXICO SIESTA 


A turtle dove is crooning from the hill, 
The drone of honey bees comes from 
below, 
Blue window blinds and friendly docrs 
are still, 
And life no longer throngs the patio. 


Brown ‘dobe huts grow browner in the 
sun, 
In cooling walls heat glimmers disap- 


pear: 
Within gray rooms brown farmers every- 
one 
Are half asleep: siesta time is here. 


Tired bodies rest awhile from daily toil, 
And yet the hour plays still a sweeter 
part; 
In sunny climes far from the 
turmoil, 
It is the symbol of a peaceful heart. 
S. Omar Barker 


world’s 


EVENING FOG 


The Grey Sisters of the sea 

Shoreward on gentle mercies bent 

Come trooping, their long veils 

Floating around their faces calm. 

A heated, fretful world at balm 

Of their cool touch exhales 

A quiet sight of deep, renewed content 

While they pass on in graceful dignity. 
—John Brayton. 


RAIN-SOAKED PALMS 


They stand in the storm .. 
The palms, 

Their feet deep in the muddy ground, 
Clutch a shawl of dried leaves 

About their shoulders. 

Like old witches. 


. Shivering. 


-—W. H. Lench 


WHEN WINDS ACROSS THE WILD 
OATS BLOW 


When winds across the wild oats blow 
And silver heads are bending, 
What magic pictures come and go, 
What fairy dreams unending! 
—Oscar H. Roesner 
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A Charge to Keep I Have 


CHAPTER I 
BSOLUTELY wearied with life, 
tired of the past, bored with the 
present and without the slightest ray of 
hope for the future, six rebellious, com- 
bustible boys were trying desperately to 
hurry away the hours of a rainy Sunday 
afternoon. 

“Gee, Sunday’s a long day,” said Pus- 
syfoot Tobbs, swinging his legs up on 
the windowseat and poking Scotty 
Dernson in the small of the back. “Sun- 
day’s an awful long day.” 

“Ah, cut it out, can’t you?” Scotty 
turned round without even attempting 
to return the punch. 

“Gosh, we'll be religious when we 
get out of this school,” piped Panny Par- 
son, “prayers every day and twice on 
Sunday.” 

“I’m tired of praying,” said Pussy- 
foot bringing up his two feet and land- 
ing them in Scotty’s lap. 

“Ouch!” Scotty looked up with 
surprised indignation. “I’ve got a good 
mind to roughhouse you.” 

Happy Fitch stuck his head out like 
a bull-frog. “Why don’t you, why don’t 
you? Anything for excitement!” 

Such was the condition of things. 
The “gang” of the Allow House had 
gathered, after dinner, in the ‘“Rat’s 
Rough House”. The R. R. H., as it 
was called, had, at the beginning of the 
school year been assigned by the Head 
Master to Scotty Dernson and Panny 
Parson as ‘“Study-room 5, Allow 
House” but with the change of name 
it had become a store-room for pennants, 
base-ball gloves golf-sticks, tennis rack- 
ets, study-tables (used principally as 
foot rests) neck-ties and old shoes. It 
also served, during free periods, as a 
meeting place for the “gang”. It was 
from the R. R. H. that mischief hatched 
in the fertile imagination of young 
minds, spread, like an infectious, though 
more or less harmless, disease, over the 
campus. 

“‘Aw, it ain’t the prayers, it’s the long 
winded sermons I get tired of,’ said 
Mouse Morgan. “You can put your 
head down and sleep through the pray- 
ers——”” 

“But ya got to keep it up during the 
preaching,” ventured Pussyfoot. 

“And Dr. Cotton sure is_ long- 
winded,” groaned Panny from the cot 
where he lay sprawled out on Happy’s 
long lanky legs. 

“But he can holler!’ Happy opened 
his eyes twice, closed them again and 
drawled, “Say, move over will you, my 
leg’s gone to sleep.”’ 

“I’ve got an idea.” Bull Turges 
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looked up from the almost completed 
symbols of his “Soc” which he was carv- 
ing in the mahogany arm of his Morris 
chair. 

Bull’s ideas, various and numerous, 
were usually put into action. He wore 
his daring deeds, strung to his reputa- 
tion, like the scalps which dangle from 
an Indian’s belt. Bull’s secret ambition 
in life was to be the most admired boy 
in the Fourth Form. By untiring indus- 
try he had won the reputation, among 
the lower formers, of being a dare-devil. 
He had the coveted but unattainable po- 
sition of having been called into the 
Head Master’s study more often than 
any other boy in the school; before the 
first bi-weeklies he had six blacks to his 
credit and had made a_ touchdown, 
thereby bringing the score up to 6-6, 
during the last three minutes of the 
second game of the year. He had won 
a first in debate and an A in Latin. He 
was what his friends called an “all 
around man’”’. 

“T have an idea,” the Bull. repeated. 

‘There was a mild commotion from the 
cot where three forms lay curled like 
soft-shell crabs sunning themselves on 


a sandy shore. 
“An idea?” 


“Ves.” 

“Well 
“A good one?” 
“Vea.” 


“Spiel it.” 

The Bull leaned back in his chair, 
nonchalantly folded his arms and 
crossed his willow like legs. “Il was just 
wondering,” he began, “I was just won- 
dering if we couldn’t do something to 
cut this evening’s service short.” 

' Five interested boys sat bolt upright; 
ten startled eyes peered over at the Bull. 

“You mean—you mean make the 
Head Master stop talking?” asked Pus- 
syfoot incredulously. 

“Vea” 

“And dismiss chapel ?” . 

“Yea.” 

Happy shook his head. “It can’t be 
done.” 

“Gloom spreader.” Panny, with a 
sudden kick, sent Happy Fitch flying 
from the cot to the floor. 

“Say, how do you get that way?” 
Happy sat up and nursed a skinned el- 
bow. 

“Go on, Bull, give us your idea.” 

“Let us hear what you got to say.” 

“I got the hunch yesterday when [ 


saw Red Fergeson buying a Big Ben 
alarm clock in the Jigger shop.” 

“Is that part of your idea?” inquired 
the Mouse. 

“Aw, shut up and let him tell what 
he’s got on his mind, will you?” 

“Go on, Bull.” 

“Well, an alarm clock ought to be 
good for something,” said Bull. “They 
sure can make an awful noise. 

“Yea, like an anvil chorus.” 

“Worse than that.” 

“They can make more noise than a 
boiler shop.”’ 

““That’s the whole idea,’ drawled 
the Bull. ‘““That’s the whole idea—more 
noise than a boiler shop.” 

“How come?” 

“But what has a boiler shop got to 
do with chapel ?” 

“You poor. bonehead, don’t you 
see—”’ 

“Let go o’ my hair!” yelled Panny. 

“Shut up!” 

“Wait a minute, wait a minute,” the 
Bull reached over and tapped the study- 
table with his knife. 

“Tell us your plan.” 

“First we've got to get the clock, I'll 
explain the big idea afterward.” 

Scotty Dernson leaned back against 
the wall and scratched his head. “Yea, 
but how are you going to get Red’s 
clock ?” 

The Bull rose, stretched himself and 
vawned. “You leave that to me and 
the Mouse,” he said, with an air of 
assurance. 

CHAPTER II | 
ULL TURGES, with the Mouse, 
like a shadow following behind 
him, went quietly along the corridor 
toward Red Fergeson’s room. 

“Wait a minute.’ The Mouse 
showed signs of weakening. ‘‘S’pposin’ 
Red’s in his room? He always studies 
Ancient History and Caesar on Sunday 
afternoons. He’s sure to be in now.” 

“If he is L’ll get him out—and you 
swipe the machinery. It’s as easy as fall- 
ing off a log,” the Bull whispered assur- 
ingly, “as easy as taking a tennis court 
away from a first former.”’ 

“Why don’t you lift it yourself?” 

“Shut up, somebody’ll hear us!” He 
turned and eyed the Mouse. “I let you 
in on this idea didn’t 1?” 

“Well, if you didn’t want to go 
through with it what did you want to 
come along with me for?” 

“But you know the way Dr. Cotton 
feels about comedy in the chapel. Why, 
if he ever found out—” 
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“He'll never find out.” 

“But if he should,” the Mouse per- 
sisted. 

“Gettin’ yellow, eh?” ‘The Bull’s 
lip curled. ““What do you suppose Pus- 
svfoot and Happy’ll think of us? What 
do you think Panny and Scotty’ll say 
if we don’t go through with it now? 
Come on, don’t be a quitter.” 

Mouse Morgan stuck his hands deep 
into the pockets of his white flannels. 
“All right,” he said, “All right, Ill 
do it.” 

He walked over to the balcony win- 
dow and stood there looking out from 
behind the heavy draperies until he saw 
Bull and Red Fergeson disappear down 
the corridor. Then he quickly slipped 
across the hall and into the abandoned 
room, walked to the chiffonier, quietly 
took down the clock, stuck it under his 
coat and hurried from the room. 

Halfway up the hall a door suddenly 
opened and “Old Potato Face,” the 
assistant house master, came stalking 
toward the petrified Mouse, against 
whose breast the clock was beating like 
a sledge hammer on a tin roof! Self 
preservation is one of the first instincts 
and all of the Mouse’s were in good 
working order. Letting out a whoop, he 
suddenly, very suddenly, doubled up 
with a violent fit of coughing. Old 
Potato Face stopped, looked over his 
glasses and said something about a bad 
cold. 

“Y-e-s, sir,” lied the purple faced 
Mouse, “it’s the damp weather, sir.”’ 

“Ought to do something for it,” said 
the house master gravely. 

“Y-e-s, sir, I’m just g-o-i-n-g for 
s-o-m-thing now, sir,’ coughed the 
Mouse and he hurried along to the R. 
R. H. and safety. 


CHAPTER III. 
ALF an hour before the first bell 


for evening prayers two figures, 
clad in rainproof coats and with hats 
well pulled down over their faces were 
seen to emerge from the Allow House 
and hurry through the thick fog across 
the Circle toward the chaple. The Head 
Master, who happened to be standing at 
his study window just at that moment 
remarked something about the “‘irrepres- 
sible energy of that young Dernson.” 
The doctor’s knowledge of the where- 
abouts of any one of his charges at 
almost any hour of the day or night was 
uncanny. 

The two raincoated figures had 
reached the gravel path. The Bull was 
the first to speak. 

“Are you sure it’s wound up tight, 
Mouse ?” 

“Yes, tight as she’d go.” The fog 
had evidently got into Mouse’s lungs 
or his voice quivered and was a little 
faint. 

“Are you sure you’ve got the alarm 
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set for seven fifteen?” 

“Um.” 

The Bull began to quicken his pace; 
Mouse had to trot to keep up with his 
companion. Again the _ silence was 
broken. 

“Are you sure you've got it set for 
repeat, Mouse?” 

They had almost reached the chapel. 

“We ought to go round the back 
way, the Mouse ventured. 

“Sure, that’s the way I’d planned.” 

“S’pposin’ Jim’s dusting off the seats 
or something.” 

“He won't be,” snapped the Bull. 

“But just supposing he is,” Mouse 
persisted. 

“That guy never works on Sunday 
—or any other day, if he can get out 
of 

“Maybe the doors’ll be locked.” 

“I’m not counting on doors.” ‘The 
Bull raised his head. “I’m not counting 
on doors. There's a little round window 
at the back, a little round window over 
the organ.” 

“But we can’t reach that—” 

“Qh, yes we can—lI’ll boost you up 
by the feet.” 

“S’pposin’ it’s nailed shut.” 

“Break the glass,” said the Bull in 
what he considered a desperate and 
pirate-like voice, “break the glass.” 

“When you get inside you can crawl 
up the moulding to the organ and put 
the clock between the pipes. Maybe 
you'll have to tie it on, I don’t know.” 

“Haven't got anything to tie it on 
with.” 

“Oh, I brought along a piece of 
string.’ Whatever the Bull did he did 
thoroughly. 

“You mean I’ve got to climb clear up 
to the pipes?” 

“Yea. You're not 
Mouse ?” 

But the Mouse had become taciturn. 
He trotted along silently. He had 
learned from bitter experience, in Eng- 
lish III, that silence is sometimes 
golden. 


afraid are you, 


CHAPTER IV. 
Y SEVEN ten the school, five 


hundred boys, forty- flve masters 
and half as many house-mothers had as- 
sembled in the chapel. The opening 
prayer had been said and the first hymn 
was being sung by five hundred boyish 
voices, voices that broke at the most in- 
opportune moments and slipped from 
bass to high soprano and back to bass 
again. Down in the front row Mouse 
Morgan, with his quivering, uncertain 
legs braced against the seat, was ner- 
vously scratching the big gold H off the 
back of his hymn book. Just in front 
of him the Bull, with the face of a 
cherub and the voice of a hvena was 
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singing with all his might, “Hail the 
Conquering Hero Comes.” 

Almost before the last strains of a 
long drawn out amen, had died away 
the Head Master stepped forward, ar- 
ranged his glasses and in a solemn voice 
announced, ““We shall read the Seven- 
teenth Psalm, responsively.” 

There was the bustle and stir of five 
hundred noisy boys turning the pages of 
as many prayer books. ‘The Head Mas- 
ter waited until the noise had subsided 
and all was again quiet then, lifting his 
eyes, he began in a monotonous voice. 

“I hear—” 


He got no farther. From some mys- 
terious region high above, like a thun- 
der bolt out of a clear sky, came a 
strange sound, a loud Buz-r-r-r-r-r! 
Buz-r-r-r-r-r! Through the vaulted 
roof of the chapel it echoed and re- 
echoed. Five hundred and forty-five 
(some of the masters had dozed off) 
five hundred and forty five back bones 
suddenly stiffened; five hundred and 
forty five faces, with startled eyes and 
gaping mouths, turned heavenward. 
Then the tin-pan clatter stopped, stop- 
ped as suddenly as it had begun. Over 
in the side seats Happy Fitch pinched 
Panny Parson’s leg and Pussyfoot Tobbs 
winked at Scotty Dernson. 


‘The Head Master coughed, ran his 
fingers down the row of buttons on his 
waistcoat and then, as if nothing had 
happened began again: 

“Attend unto——”’ 


“Buz-r-r-r-r-r!  Buz-r-r-r-r-r!  Buz- 
r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r! 

‘The school was on the edge of a stam- 
pede. ‘The situation desperate. 
Something had to be done and done at 
once. ‘The Head Master knew that to 
lose his temper would be fatal and that 
to smile would mean catastrophe. With 
enigmatical eyes he looked down at the 
boys in front of him. The Bull’s cherub- 
like face was now changing alternately 
from red to white and from white back 
to red. ‘The Head Master gave one 
piercing, analytical look at the boy’s 
face. 

“Hymn number 509,” he announced 
triumphantly. His eyes looked down 
into those of the Bull. “Number 509, 
‘A Charge to Keep I Have’—all six 
verses.” 

“It’s the closing hymn!’ whispered 
Happy Fisk. 

“The closing hymn,” echoed Scotty 
Dernson. 

“Have we lived to see 
whispered Panny Parson. 

From high overhead Red Fergeson’s 
Big Ben was screaming forth it’s swan- 
song, but the swell of the big organ 
drowned its voice. “The Head Master, 
with an air of self-satisfaction, stood 
toying the Phi Beta Kappa key which 
hung from his watch chain. 


it done?” 
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The Governor's Ball 


ORDON neither appreciated 

the honor nor responded with 

grace when Chance, in the guise 
of a Lance-Corporal, counted him off 
as ““Number two” of the “second Re- 
lief. It was the night of the Inaugural 
Ball in the old Walled City, and as he 
paced to and fro with machine-like pre- 
cision beneath the oriental lanterns, hung 
in endless festoons around the stately 
portals and along the Moorish balconies 
of the Governor’s Palace, he mentally 
reviled himself for yielding to the quix- 
otic whim that had led him to such ends. 

Of all places, why had he chosen the 
Army as sanctuary after the storm, 
where his assumed name and garb were 
of so little avail? Had not the very Re- 
cruiting Officer where he enlisted eyed 
him keenly, and asked embarrassing 
questions? (for had not that same vet- 
eran in the years gone by buckled on his 
sabre as the band swung out onto the 
parade-ground to the lilt of a stirring 
march, caught up the laughing child of 
a brother officer and perched him on his 
shoulder as he marched down the line 
to mount Guard?) Had the man for- 
gotten—or the boy? 

And now, as Gordon’s pace trod the 
invisible line of demarcation between 
his world of today and his world of 
yesterday, with never the turn of a 
glance, the utter futility of it all came 
home to him in cold, dispassionate bru- 
tality when he heard his father’s name 
spoken, and his glance lifted involun- 
tarily to the balcony above, where fair 
dancers and their escorts crossed the 
swords of badinage or rested between 
dances. 

A commanding figure in the vivid 
trappings of the Cavalry Staff, gray vet- 
eran of the civil war, stood by the flag- 
draped railing of the balcony above him, 
a comely matron on his arm and an aide 
by his side. 

“Poor devil!” The words escaped 
him involuntarily as his eyes rested in 
mute recognition on the sentry below. 
“Tt is hard. What did it avail that his 
family and we of the Army held to him 
long after he let himself go.” 

“Perhaps we erred, sir’, suggested 
the aide. “Had we dropped him before 
his regard for the ordinary conventions 
became deadened the shock might have 
saved him. We held him until it was 
too late.”’ 


“Ordinary conventions do not affect 
the morale of such men,” the Colonel 
replied. “It acts only in negation. His 
senses are far more acute at this moment 
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than ever before. With all that assumed 
unconsciousness he is suffering keenly 
tonight.” “Turning to his wife—‘Come, 
my dear—the night air, you know " 

The music ceased, and the dancers 
surged out onto the cool balconies over- 
hanging the moonlit street, along the 
paved margin of which Gordon paced 
measuredly. The elder woman turned 
her face from the scene below and said 
softly: “‘His mother was a woman of 
beautiful character and splendid attain- 
ments and his father—one of the proud- 
est gentlemen and strictest disciplinar- 
ians of the old Army.” 

“He was no less proud nor more of 
a gentleman than his son before he 
was—cut adrift,” said a voice behind 
them. 

“Eh, Edgerton—what Chesterfield do 
you discuss ?”’ asked Lemly, the Govern- 
or’s Secretary, as he joined them to 
await the advent of his chief, and ‘The 
Man of the Hour, who had come trom 
Moroland with his bride to be the Gov- 
ernor’s guests of honor. 

“No Chesterfield, Lemly; only a man 
you. never met; responded the Colonel, 
as he glanced once more at the motley 
assemblage in the moonlit plaza and 
street below—Tagalos and Viscayans, 
Negritos and Moros side by side—and 
then at the sentry who stood guard be- 
tween. ' 


The Secretary frowned and turned 
away and then the equipage of the 
Man of the Hour, escorted by a glit- 
tering detachment of Cavalry turned 
into the Calle Palacio and drew up be- 
fore the wide portals. “The Man’s laurel 


~ wreath was green, and his welcome dem- 


onstrative. Unseen orchestras became 
patriotic, while from the balcony across 
the plaza children shouted ‘‘vivas,”’ men 
cheered and women laughed to conceal 
tears of emotion. And then—of a sud- 
den the ponies that drew the victoria of 
state bearing the Governor and_his 
wife, the Man of the Hour and his 
bride, reared and plunged frantically 
to the curb, overturning the carriage 
with a crash. 

From curious, chattering expectancy 
the native throng became a panic strick- 
en, surging mob as Gordon cleared a 
path through the rabble and reached the 
wreckage. Others came quickly to his 
aid, the wreck was lifted and the Man 
of the Hour and the Governor emerged 
from beneath, dazed and disheveled, 
leaving others to assist Madame the 


Governor to the curb, where she adjust- 
ed her emotions and costly ball costume. 

Then Gordon turned to the other 
woman, who seemed forgotten in the 
confusion of the moment. She lay quiet 
and white where she had been thrown 
by the curb, and as he knelt over her 
and drew aside the mantilla from her 
face he went as white as she. Raising 
the senseless form lightly in his arms 
he carried her into the light before the 
portals, where he paused once more to 
look on the beautiful pallid face —then 
up, up the wide marble stairway, past 
the great statue of Columbus at the 
turning and on into the ballroom above, 
where he laid his still senseless burden 
on a low couch by a window. 


As his glance swept the room and its 
startled occupants, the memory of a half 
forgotten scene in a dream he could 
never wholly forget—nor yet under- 
stand, in all its pregnant prophecy— 
was pictured before him. Here was the 
old Moorish Palace at midnight, the 
bright lights, the throbbing music, the 
throng of brilliant equipages coming and 
going, the accident, the very room he 
had carried her into and the low, ori- 
ental divan by the pink shelled window 
that opened to the moonlit balcony with- 
out: and again—the hushed music, the 
courtly unmasked dancers _thronging 
about with anxious, startled queries; the 
gleam of jewels and the scent of deli- 
cate intoxicating perfumes that came to 
him as he leaned above the _ beautiful 
form on the divan in mute ministration. 
Wonderingly, he compared the dream 
and the scene before him in every vivid 
detail, and then—the closed eyes in the 
face he bent over opened, in response to 
his own. 

“Oh, Rex—Rex!” she half whispered, 
trying to rise but falling backward, her 
wondering eyes searching his own for 
some mute sign of assurance, her hands 
blindly reaching to him. ‘‘When did 
you return?” 

The man in khaki stood up quickly, 
under perfect command, and moved back 
form the divan without response, though 
the woman’s wistful, wondering eyes 
followed him. 

“Don’t you hear me, Rex? You 
cannot have forgotten. It is not kind 
of you to hurt me so. Come here to me, 
please.” 

The Governor’s wife wrinkled her 
little gossip-scenting nose with the deli- 
cacy of a thoroughbred social setter: the 
Governor’s diplomatic countenance be- 
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tangled lives, the outcome of a past love 
affair and machinations of 
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CA serial story with a well woven plot. A mystery of 


The Boss of the River Gang 


(Continued from September) 


CHAPTER X 


Maine, debating with himself, was 

taciturn on the way from the 
county seat. In Landsburgh, he clam- 
hered into his buggy, and Joe took up 
the lines and started the horses toward 
the hills. Suddenly, Rebman’s wrath 
broke forth. He gave Joe a scorching 
look that plainly said: “I’d like to an- 
nihilate you; would, if I dared.” Then 
he flared, and bawled: 

“You; you infernal damned idiot, 
you've been on me place long enough. 
You may consider your services dis- 
pensed with.’’ His face, lowering, he 
relapsed into silence, and the _ horses 
jogged along until they reached the top 
of the hill and came in sight from Reb- 
man’s place. 

The Mexican, Garkey, who evidently 
was watching for his employer, rushed 
into the road, gesticulating wildly as 
they approached, and in a frenzy of ex- 
citement shrieked : 

‘“‘Hesa gone—shesa gone! Canta find 
heem - heem - oh-oh-h, hesa, shesa, gone 
- gone - gone! Diablo knowsa where!” 

Joe believed that a lunatic confronted 
them, and stopped the horses; Rebman, 
face bloodless, his eyes almost bursting 
from their sockets, his jaws drooped and 
trembling, stared stupidly at Garkey as 
though he, himself, had suddenly been 
bereft of his senses. 

“Oh, you no heara me? Gone, me 
say—gone! Hesa—shesa—gone!” 

The blood suddenly surged back into 
Rebman’s face; fierce anger, and also 
fear, leaped in his eyes—the eyes of a 
demon. He clambered out of the buggy, 
clutched Garkey’s arm in a vise-like grip, 
and puffing and panting in effort at 
haste, hurried him toward the house. 
Suddenly he stopped. 

“You accursed idiot,” he shouted as 
he dealt the Mexican a terrific blow, 
“Damn you—what have you done? 
What have you done?” 

Garkey, like a coward, cringed. His 
voice, like the croaking of a bullfrog, 
came hoarsely. 

“You see,” he tried to explain, ‘““Meesa 

e 


“Where is Miss Rebman? ‘Tell me 


before I choke the life out of you, you 


cur. 
“Runa way.” 


“Where? Where? Speak, you 


“Alle cow busta thesa fence, thera, 
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an’ mek for Meester Tod 

“Damn Toddler. Oh, you dog % 

“Me thinka more troubles coome— 
mans alla go. Me try driva alla cow—” 

“Never mind cows. Miss Rebman? 
Speak!’ thundered Rebman, with arm 
uplifted. “Speak, you wretch; or [’ll— 
You left Miss Rebman—Oh, you vil—”’ 

“‘Shesa—alla—sleepa fas——”’ 

The earth seemed to be slipping from 
beneath Rebman’s feet; he could control 
himself no longer. In a frenzy he grasped 
the collar of Garkey’s coat, and shook 
him savagely. 

Garkey’s blood began to boil—even 
a worm will turn, and the worm in him 
began to raise its head. 

“You bulle me, no? You damme 
foola! Me mek damme hotta, you, by- 
by,” he yelled, as jerking himself away, 
he delivered a blow on Rebman’s face 
that made him see a myriad of shooting 
stars. 

Rebman staggered, and recoiled. The 
worm seemed suddenly to have become a 
rattlesnake. But his wits did not desert 
him. He was keenly alive to the fact 
that ominous clouds were gathering, and 
before a storm broke something must be 
done. 


“Quick! Call everybody on the place,” 
he yelled. 

He caught sight of Joe who had 
stopped on the road, and understanding 
nothing, had witnessed every act and 
word. 


“Joe,” he called, waving his arms 


frantically, “drive to the barn—quick— 
on your horse—no delay. Quick; | tell 
you. Search near and far for—Miss 
Rebman. Everywhere; everywhere.” 


Joe Cooley stared back at him, the 
lines slack in his hands. 


“I consider my _ services dispensed 
with,” he drawled. With a slight pull 
on the lines and a tame “Giddap,” he 
drove leisurely to the barnyard, leaving 
Rebman to rage in utter helplessness. He 
unharnessed the horses, and springing on 
a fresh one, sneaked out, bareback, on 
a quiet hunt. 


The ranch hands who had gone to the 
county seat to the trial, had stopped in 
the village to discuss the affair, and ex- 
change opinions concerning the proba- 
bility of Rebman obeying the order of 
the court in the completion of the fence; 
and it was late before any of them re- 
tarned to their quarters. 


Night was falling, and an attempt to 
make search without hounds, before day- 
break, would be useless. “To hounds, 
Rebman vociferously objected. “They 
would frighten her to death,” he in- 
sisted. 

During the night a heavy rain fell and 
further contributed to Rebman’s discon- 
fiture. 

He paced the floor all night and until 
his joints were stiff and his legs nearly 
out of action. Distracting thoughts 
crowded his mind and it seemed to him 
as though all the demons from below 
were leagued against him. He recalled 
with a groan, as his teeth rattled like 
castanets with chills of terror that ran 
up and down his spine, that he had an- 
tagonized Garkey with a blow, and he 
had retaliated with another; and also 
had declared: “Me mek damme hotta, 
you.” 

Rebman was a bully; like all bullies, 
he was a coward. His room seemed peo- 
pled with gibing demons that hedged 
him in, and the night seemed never end- 
ing. 

CHAPTER XI 

Mr. Semilroth who had been sub- 
poenaed in the case: Toddler versus 
Rebman, returned from the county seat 
with a party of friends, all on horseback. 

They crossed the bridge that spanned 
the river that flowed through the 
“Knolls.” A nude figure sitting on the 
bank in plain view, attracted attention; 
and calling to the person, Semilroth or- 
dered him off the place. The figure 
neither changed position nor looked up. 

“That beats the devil,”’ Semilroth de- 
clared, after repeatedly calling. ‘That 
fellow must be deaf—perhaps dead. 

“Hallo, there! Get out of that! Can’t 
you read that sign: ‘No bathing allowed 
on these premises’ ?”’ 

Semilroth might as well have called to 
a stone image. Exasperated, he sprang 
from his horse and strode to the river’s 
edge. 

‘The figure remained motionless with 
hands clasped about its drawn up knees 
on which its chin rested. 

Semilroth took a good look at the face 
and saw that the gaze was fixed on the 
shimmering water, and the figure was 
utterly unaware of his presence. 

“Out of this, you rascal; do you 
hear?” he called again, cracking his rid- 
ing whip. 

The figure raised a wan, startled face 
and with a wild hunted look, swept 
Semilroth’s countenance. And, slowly 
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extending an emaciated arm, pointed to 
the waves. 

“Tony; Tony Esteban.” ‘The ‘moan 
was feeble, and pathetic in its despair. 

“ “Esteban ??—‘Esteban?’”’ Semilroth 
echoed, as though his mind were strug- 
gling through a haze, while he gazed at 
the creature before him whose eyes, mir- 
roring the depth of suffering, rested a 
moment on his. 

“Tony; Tony Esteban.” The cry, in- 
effanly thrilling, seemed to rend a tor- 
tured heart. And as the stranger cast 
swift, searching glances up and down 
the river, the heart-broken wail, was 
again and again, repeated. 

The heart-pulling tone and the wild 
eyes appealed to Semilroth, who under- 
stood that something was wrong with the 
stranger. He stepped nearer to get a 
better view of the face and in gentler 
tones, asked: 

“What are you doing 
friend ?” 

The stranger cringed as though antici- 
pating a blow. 

“Tony; Tony Estaban;” he moaned ; 
and shivering as with an ague chill he 
fell forward and slid into the river. 

“Help; here’ boys, “called Semil- 
roth now thoroughly alarmed, “the fel- 
low is daft. Some great mystery is 
here.” 

As his companions hurried to his 
assistance, he slipped off his coat and 
plunged into the water. 

The stranger already benumbed and 
unconcious, was rescued with little diff- 
culty. The party wrapped him in their 
coats and took him to Semilroth’s house 
and summoned Dr. Stillwell. 

‘“That man is enough like an old Seb- 
astian Esteban to be he, reincarnated.” 
exclaimed the doctor in surprise as he 
looked into the white face. ‘‘Where did 
he come from? What has happened 
to him? Where are his clothes?” 


“We can answer none of your ques- 
tions, doctor. ‘There is something mys- 
tifying here; this is a peculiar circum- 
stance,’ Semilroth emphasized. 
man had no clothing that we could find. 
There was none on the river bank.” 


Dr. Stillwell had not taken his eyes 
from the patient, and watched him 
closely, as he became conscious. He 
noticed that often, he feebly passed his 
hand over his head in a dazed,, peculiar 
way, as though suffering physical pain. 

Careful examination of his head, 
showed that he had not been seriously 
injured. ‘The doctor also expressed op- 
inion that recently, the stranger had 
been under the influence of a powerful 
drug; and from his emaciated condition; 
the man was young; he surmised that it 
had been regularly administered. 
—‘‘He must be sent immediately to a 
hospital. Sorry we can not find a way 
to identify him.” 


here, my 
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No one could be found who had ever 
seen him before. Although search of 
the river bank brought no clothing to 
light. It was believed that Tony, so- 
called by his rescuers, had cast it into 
the river and drifting away until water 
soaked it had sunk. 

Semilroth and the doctor sensing foul 
play, decided to keep the affair as quiet 
as possible,, and therefore hurried the 
young man away. 

CHAPTER XII 

Antonio was humiliated spirit 
after he had overcome his agitation in 
a measure, as there was nothing to hold 
him in Northhaven, he decided on a 
prospecting tour. He was convinced 
that Denby was no other than the boss 
of the river gang, Donivan, who as an 
interested third party in the exchange 
of confidences between him and Bernar- 
do, had familiarized himself with his 
family affairs and was enabled to prac- 
tice deception on his mother. 

Shame swept like a torrent over him 
at thought of his mother’s blindness— 
lack of intuition, in being cajoled into 
marriage with a man whose personal ap- 
pearance was so much against him; a 
man whose eyes were shifty, and his 
mouth cruel. 

“Perhaps she was lonely; perhaps she 
married hastily—just as you had left 
her—through a spirit of defiance,’’ came 
unwelcome thoughts, and his face tin- 
gled as it crimsoned. He knew that she 
had passed from mortal life and he could 
not recall her, or undo what he had 
done. 

Bitter as his thoughts were under ex- 
isting circumstances, he decided to weigh 
matters well before taking any action, 
in an effort to locate, and bring to jus- 
tice, the man who had defrauded him. 


He went to Montana and reaching 
Q-ville found the place in great excite- 
ment over a rich find in “Scully Gulch,” 
some miles away. A miner who had 
washed from his mine, nuggets varying 
in value from five dollars upward, had 
brought a handful into the settlement. 

Esteban and a companion who had 
joined him on the road, were it time to 
see them; and, tired and hungry though 
they were, they wasted no time in 
Q-ville. They went immediately to 
“Scully Gulch” and just before specu- 
lators in droves, wild with excitement, 
rushed in and took up all unlocated ter- 
ritory, they staked out their claims, 
working together. 


During some months, Esteban and his 
companion panned and washed. ‘Then 
came a day when they abondoned this 
method; Esteban had unexpectedly 
opened up a fine body of ore. 

At about this time Pedro Esteban, 
grandson of Juan Esteban, the early 
owner of the Rebman ranch, heard of 
the wonderful finds in Jimville region, 
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and of the fortunate young man who 
bore his family name. 

This scion of the Esteban family was 
of roving disposition and fond of adven- 
ture. He had no ties to bind him, and 
actuated by strong impulse to try his 
luck in mining venture, he set out for 
“Scully Gulch.” Fate directed him to 
Jimville where he learned that capital 
was needed to better develop the mines, 
Curiosity concerning his unknown kins- 
man dominated him, and finding that the 
gulch was a few miles from Jimville, he 
started out on a hike to the Esteban 
claim where he was cordially welcomed. 
The result of his visit was a co-partner- 
ship between them; Pedro, furnishing 
capital at his comand, they were enabled 
to employ a gang of men. 

Among the many who flocked to Mon- 
tana, attracted by newspaper accounts of 
the wonderful finds in Jimville region, 
was Joe Holway, who had left the Reb- 
man ranch within twenty-four hours: 
after he accepted his dismissal. 

During his wanderings, he had drifted 
into Montana and had tramped to the 
camp, Jimville, where he heard that men 
were wanted by the Good Luck Mining 
Company in “Scully Gulch,” and he de- 
cided to apply for employment. 

He set out with misgivings; he was 
no longer young.. But an uncontrolla- 
ble impulse urged him on. 

“Gosh-all-hemlock! if this don’t beat 
me holler,” Joe exclaimed in surprise 
when he suddenly found himself in the 
presence of Pedro Esteban. 

He caught Pedro’s hand in a grasp 
that nearly crushed it and a tear ‘rolled 
down the bridge of his nose, as he quaiv- 
ered: 

“Many an‘ many’s the post holes-as 
I dug for yer father and yer granfather, 
in Californy, but I’m blest if ever | 
‘lowed for to be askin’ to dig gold fer 
young Pedro, in Montana.”’ 

ell—well—well!”’ cried Pedro. 
“Joe Holway! Sure’s I’m alive. Glad 
to see your face again, old boy.” Pedro 
cordially shook Joe’s hand, and asked: 
“How are you? How’s all the folks? 
You look hale and hearty. How’s the 
old home? How’s Toddler, and every- 
body? Here is another Esteban, Joe; 
Antonio, from Texas. We're cousins— 
our great grandfathers were brothers.” 


During the long winter evenings that 
soon came, both Estebans were deeply 
interested by tales told by Joe Holway, 
of Landsburg folk in general, and of 
“Bully Rebman” in particular; but 
through widely diverging reasons. 
Events lately transpiring on the old Juan 
Esteban ranch had great interest for 
Tony and he decided to visit Landsburg, 
California, as soon as he could, convent- 
ently. 

CHAPTER XIII 
At dawn on the day after Miss Reb- 
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man disappeared, Rebman sent his men 
in all directions over the ranch, hoping 
to find at least, her body. Several weeks 
passed before the search was abandoned. 

Mr. Rebman believed that she had be- 
come prey of some animal. He fastened 
a band of crepe on his sleeve, put a 
funeral expression on his face, and or- 
dered a costly monument as a memorial, 
to be set up just inside the gate at the 
entrance to the place. 

Gradually he regained his usual state 
of mind—and temper. Arid much to 
Toddler’s surprise, set about completing 
the fence as though nothing out of ordi- 
nary had happened. 

He had heard nothing about the 
stranger that in any way excited him, as 
those concerned in the aftair had kept it 
hushed up. 

Rebman was becoming superstitious 
and nervous. He imbibed more freely 
than usual and was a bit more wobbly 
on his legs than his weight would ac- 
count for. 

The strange young man had been a 
month in a hospital at S , when one 
day, Semilroth with his retriever, went 
hunting quail. His dog darted into the 
undergrowth to find a bird and, to 
Semilroth’s surprise, returned dragging 
a muddy, water-soaked bundle that 
proved to be a woman’s outfit, complete, 
even to shoes. 

Semilroth’s mind began to work rap- 
idly. His day’s sport was spoiled, and, 
shouldering his shot gun, he bade the 
dog carry the bundle, and went home. 
His wits arranged themselves in order 
and he reviewed the former mystery and 
began to think logically: 

Miss Rebman had disappeared on the 
day of the trial. A strange man had ap- 
peared on the day of the trial. “The man 
was nude when discovered, and no men’s 
clothing had been found. Miss Rebman 
was clothed when she disappeared and 
her discarded clothing had been found— 
it had not been stripped from her by 
wild animals—but she had not been 
found. 

Semilroth concluded that a mystery 
was involved in the co-incidence that re- 
quired investigation. He consulted with 
Dr. Stillwell and they decided to try a 
game of bluff in an interview with Reb- 
man. 


Taking the clothes in a suitcase, they 
one day rode out to Rebman’s ranch and 
after discussing weather, crops and kin- 
dred matters, socially, Dr. Stillman 
abruptly put the question: 

“How is your sister getting along? I 
suppose you go often to see her.” 

Mr. Rebman was dazed, and also 
startled. He stared stupidly, from one 
to the other, then his eyes became shifty, 
and he stammered, incoherently. 


“Did you not understand me?” asked 
the doctor with severity. “Your sister; 
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Miss Rebman—in the hospital at St. 
R Certainly you have been to see 
her?” 

“Of course you are overjoyed that she 
is now in full possession of her faculty 
of thought and speech,” Semilroth added, 
holding Rebman’s eyes with steady gaze. 
“She is perfectly normal.” 

“And soon will be able to give some 
account, we hope, of her strange ex- 
perience.’ Dr. Stillwell kept his eyes on 
Rebman’s face and saw it flush, then 
pale, and take on a horrible expression. 

Rebman vainly tried to read his visi- 
tors’ faces that were immobile as stone. 
He controlled himself and essayed to 
speak. 

“It—it— There’s some mistake. It— 
isn't possi 

Suddenly he flared. Folding his arms, 
he roared like a mad bull; 

“What do you mean by your insol- 
ence? How dare you come into my 5 

“Sometimes, for various reasons, it is 
found convenient to clothe the feeble- 
minded, masculine as well as feminine, 
in petticoats,’ Dr. Stillwell asserted, 
holding Rebman’s eye in a hypnotic gaze. 
“You, without doubt had an object— 
quite evidently sinister 

Rebman shivered as though he had 
suddenly reached the brink of a preci- 
pice. His face was livid and his eyes 
blazed like living coals; but like a con- 
demned man he struggled to protect 
himself. 

“What do you mean, sir, by your base 
insinuations ?”’ He had instantly assumed 
a belligerent attitude, but his voice was 
hoarse and trembling. “Your impertin- 
ence—insult to a respectable—Me poor 
sister is dead; me heart is broken; she 
was dashed to pieces on the rocks in the 
canyon—devoured by 2 

“Would it not strike you as peculiar 
that she should have removed 

“She didn’t remove; she was—blind 
and—crazy.” 

“her clothing before she was dashed 
on the rocks? Or would you believe 
that animals, before they devoured her, 
carefully hid them in a re 

“I defy you to prove—I defy— Is 
your object blackmail ?” 

“Do you identify these, Mr. Reb- 
man?” asked Dr. Stillwell as Semilroth 
produced the garments found by the dog. 
“Your servants, Garkey and his wife, 
have already identified them as those 
worn by the young man who was sup- 
posed to be Miss Rebman and ‘ 

“Garkey? Damned traitor; villainous 
traitor. 

“Don’t excite yourself, Mr. Rebman, 
or threaten. Quite likely he is, Mr. 
Rebman; as your accomplice as he prob- 
ably has been,” continued Dr. Stillwell; 
surprise and fear might master him so 
well as you.” 

Rebman, terrorized, stared helplessly 
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at his tormentors as he reeled to a seat. 
He well knew that his tongue had run 
away with his caution. 

Semilroth returned the garments to 
the suitcase, and both men turned to the 
door. 

“When Tony Esteban returns from 
the hospital to my home that will be 
open to him, we shall prod, and solve 
this mystery. Good day, Mr. Rebman.” 
Mounting their horses, his inquisitors 
rode away. 

* * 

Jake had just begun his work on Tod- 
dler’s ranch the next morning, when a 
horrible cry of distress coming from 
direction of Rebman’s place, startled 
him, and he leaned on his hoe handle and 
listened. 

‘The cry came nearer and became ar- 
ticulate: 

‘““Hesa deed eet—hesa deed eet!”’ 

Garkey, beating the air with his arms 
and running as though a life were at 
stake, leaped over the fence and bounded 
across l‘oddler’s barnyard. His face was 
ghastly, and veins on his temples, like 
heavy cords, seemed bursting, while his 
eyes were glassy with terror. | 

“Virgin Santa!” he screamed, “Hesa 
deed eet—hesa—d-ee-d eet, heem-sel-fa!” 

At sight of Jake he stopped short and 
began to mumble incoherently in his na- 
tive tongue. 

Jake, who had been transfixed by the 
horribly distorted face, suddenly as- 
sumed a defensive attitude and holding 
the hoe in threatening position, cried: 

“What’s up now; you lunatic? What 
has he ‘deed’ this time?” 

‘He hafa keela heemselfa—he isa deed 
—vera mouch. You sal coom helpa— 
queek—ver queek—helpa! Diablo esa 
loosa, thees time—Queek! Helpa!” 

Garkey’s arms were working like the 
sails of a windmill. Jake’s eyes dilated 
while he listened, and his own face went 
white as he comprehended; and chills 
crept over him. 

“Go to Mr. Toddler at once; go; I 
tell you!” he cried as in a measure he 
recovered from the shock and realized 
necessity for immediate action. 

He dropped the hoe and _ leaping 
toward the barn, dashed in and slipped 
a bridle on a horse; without waiting to 
gird on a saddle, he sprang on its back 
and galloped as though followed by Reb- 
man’s spirit, to summon the doctor. 


Rebman was dead; a stroke of apo- 
plexy had carried him oft before he 
could carry out his intention of suicide. 
He lay on the floor, near a table on 
which a loaded revolver lay among a 
number of documents that he evidently 
had been looking over while preparing 
for death that unexpected, overtook him. 


An unsigned letter addressed to an 
attorney he had retained in the case, 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Economic Growth of the West 


Factors of Significance in Production, Manufacture and Transportation 


of industrial development in its re- 

lation to the stability and perman- 
ency of a community’s growth. It is the 
foundation upon which any lasting econ- 
omic structure must be built. The first 
real development in the West centered 
about its mining resources, but today 
there may be found scattered throughout 
the territory dead cities giving mute testi- 
mony to the transitory characteristics of 
the mining business. Development of the 
mining resources was trailed by agricul- 
tural activities and while such develop- 
ment provides a variety of essential raw 
materials it can only prosper where mar- 
kets are afforded and these in turn must 
be built up by industry. 

For every 750 people placed on a pro- 
duction payroll, the income to the com- 
munity in the pay envelope alone is ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 a year. Of this 
sum $380,000 goes to the butcher, the 
baker and other foodstuff vendors, $220,- 
000 lodges in the cash registers of the 
department stores and similar institu- 
tions. The real estate men receive an 
average of $120,000, the bank time de- 
posits are swelled by $60,000, public 
utilities receive $55,000 and so it goes. 


All of the teritory lying west of the 
Rocky Mountains is experiencing the 
growth naturally attendant upon the 
greater changes in the economic .struc- 
tures of the world. The West is becom- 
ing a self sustaining empire with San 
Francisco and the Bay Region as the 
center of gravity. 

From 1910 to 1920 the population of 
the United States as a whole increased 
18.4 per cent while that of California 
swelled 44 per cent and the rest of the 
Pacific Coast accordingly. Since the last 
census period this rate of increase has 
accelerated very materially. The result 
is that saturation is many years ahead 
and a real ground floor opportunity 
awaits those that have the foresight and 
courage to capitalize the resources exist- 
ing here today. 

Presupposing sufficient capital and 
proper management, any industry will 
prosper where there is an ample market, 
an adequate supply of the necessary raw 
materials and economic labor. The ques- 
tion of market involves not only the pur- 
chasing power of the community reached, 
but also the problem of transportation 
facilities and competition. In _ other 
words the market for any product is de- 
termined by the purchasing power of the 
population to which that product can be 
delivered in competition with other 
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manufacturing centers. In this respect 
San Francisco occupies a strong strategic 
position. ‘This has become particularly 
true of recent years, due to the accumu- 
lative increase of transcontinental freight 
rates and the effective operation of the 
Panama Canal to say nothing of the for- 


With the beginning of the up- 
ward trend of business in the 
spring of 1922, the eyes of the 
manufacturing world turned to 
the Pacific Coast, for the hand- 
writing is on the wall to those who 
wish to hold and compete in this 
territory that there is but one so- 
lution; namely, the production at 
the centroid of distribution. The 
factors which have made for the 
economic growth of the West have 
also created the necessity for de- 
centralization. It is not so many 
years ago that the great bulk of 
purchases made in the Western 
states came from the Mississippi 
Valley. Today, however, the cheap 
inter-costal water rates together 
with the high cost of trans-con- 
tinental rail freight have made it 
economically impossible for the 
Middlewestern producer to com- 
pete with the Atlantic Seaboard. 
The corollary is also true that the 
Pacific Coast producer can market 
his merchandise in the East at a 
lower cost than that of his com- 
petitors in the Middlewest. In 
other words, the present transpor- 
tation situation, has, to all prac- 
tical intents and purposes, moved 
the Pacific Coast eastward to a 
line running from Cleveland south 
through Cincinnati. 


eign markets tapped by the steamship 
lines plying out of the San Francisco 


Harbor. 


As to the quality of labor available to 
this section. Extensive experiments con- 
ducted in one of the great Eastern uni- 
versities revealed the fact that a tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees produces the greatest 
physical efficiency and that a temperature 
of 40 degrees results in a maximum of 
mental efficiency. The mean for both 
mental and physical is 50 degrees. The 


average temperature range for San Fran- 
cisco remains practically constant be- 
tween 50 degrees and 60 degrees through- 
out the year. The labor efficiency dis- 
played by the factory workers of the San 
Francisco Bay Region, as compared with 
similar plants in other parts of the coun- 
try, averages 33 per cent greater. 


There are two classes of labor—those 
occupied in the building trades and those 
working on production. Too often, con- 
ditions in one are confused with those 
of the other. The greatest labor troubles 
throughout the country have come in the 
building trades, which is natural, as the 
latter are usually limited to seasonal 
work where conditions are either those 
of feasts or famine. Conditions obtain- 
ing in the building trades usually have 
no connection with those in the produc- 
tion fields. The latter is usually of a 
much steadier character and the majority 
of labor will be found in the home 
owners and home makers. 


For many years San Francisco suffered 
from undue influences of labor factions 
and as a result accrued a _ reputation 
throughout the country as being a “closed 
shop” district. Fortunately, however, 
this state of affairs does not exist today. 
Due to the efforts of the Industrial As- 
sociation and the community behind it, 
the relations of employee to employer 
here in the San Francisco Bay are on an 
especially sound and permanent basis for 
they are predicated upon the great 
American principle of fair play—upon 
the inalienable right of anyone to work 
for whom he pleases so long as such re- 
lations are satisfactory to himself and to 
his employer and so long as the funda- 
mental ethics of society are observed. It 
is true that there have been even since 
the establishmnt of the American Plan, 
sporadic disturbances in the building 
trades and in the industrial field within 
the San Francisco Bay Region, but these, 
however, were but temporary disturb- 
ances, the settlement of which has more 
closely cemented co-operation between 
employee and labor. 

The people of San Francisco have in 
their grasp a potential growth which has 
perhaps never before been equaled in any 
community. If, however, full advantage 
is to be taken of the present situation, 
every assistance must be rendered incom- 
ing capital; local patronage of home 
products must be stimulated and every 
facility such as sites, terminals, trans- 
portation systems and power resources 
developed to as great an extent as pos- 


sible. 
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MY STAY IN BERMUDA 


By Mary OLDER 
E SAILED from New York 


at ten on the steamer, “Fort 
| Victoria.” ‘The harbor was 
glorious in the spring sunshine. We 
were comfortable on board, the steamer 
a minature liner, perfect in service. We 
had one whole day at sea, spent as I love 
to spend it all tucked up in a steamer 
chair. Then the afternoon tea on deck. 
Early next morning we sighted the 
Island. The water had changed to a 
wonderful blue, almost as brilliant as 
jade and clear as crystal, due to the coral 
formation of the island. The pilot came 
on board in a heavy rain storm. It takes 
two hours to sail into Hamilton, the cap- 
ital of Bermuda, a harbor, beautiful be- 
yond description, filled with small 
islands through which you wind your 
way, close often enough to touch the 
ferns and flowers that grow in profusion 
at the water’s edge. The clear blue 
water reflects this woodland beauty, at 
the same time retains its marvelous 
depth, so the steamer sails right into the 
town. All things seem at the water’s 
edge. There are many fine piers and 
handsome stone steps to accomodate all 
the varied ferries and yachts that all day 
long and half the moonlight night come 
into shore. 

The houses are all built of native 
stone and finished entirely in cedar, so 
as you enter there is a sweet coolness 
about them, restful after the white coral 
roads and bright sunshine and every- 
where you turn the azure blue waters 
of ocean or harbor. 


The Cathedral is a splendid type of 
Gothic architecture. Its great tower 
creates a sky line, unique, and retained 
in the memory, silhouetted against the 
blue sky over the islands. Most of the 
interior finish, the marvelous columns of 
granite, came from Scotland. ‘The elec- 
tric lighting—each chandelier a chain 
of swing lights and over each a golden 
crucifix. They had a large mixed vested 
choir and grand organ. ‘The devout- 
ness of the people is noticeable. As many 
colored as white worshipped there, the 
men in colonial garb (by that I mean 
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as the British colonist), dressed in 
linen, white or brown with white hel- 
mets lined with green. ‘Then the regi- 
ments—‘‘soldiers of the King’’ worship- 
ing as they had been taught to worship 
at their mother’s knee. This is the secret 
of happy Bermuda. Without supreme 
faith you might visit, -but never live on 
that island isolated in the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The actual area is 191% square miles, 
interlaced by the most perfect roads for 
travel one could find in the world. 
Based by solid rock, softened by crushed 
stone, they are clean, smooth, exception- 
ally pleasant to travel over, either on 
foot, bicycle or carriage. In many places 
the road have been cut right through 
solid rock, which forms on either side 
of the roadway a solid wall, through 
which ferns and vines struggle to reach 
the sunlight, softening the bareness and 
making a unique picturesqueness. ‘This 
is perhaps the only country one can visit 
without the honk, noise and dirt of the 
automobile. There are no motor vehicles 
of any kind, no railroads, or factories or 
electric cars. Man made noises are 
therefore absent in this earthly Eden, a 
fact, which inspired beloved Mark 
‘Twain to exclaim: “At last here is a 
spot where one may truly rest.”” The 
effect on tired nerves and brains is like 
the balm of Gilead. Yet life is far from 
dull. ‘There are all sorts of sports, fine 
tennis courts, golf links, the course laid 
out by two of the best known men in the 
world, Seth Raynor and Charles Blair 
Macdonald, who are responsible for the 
wonders of the National Course at Long 
Island, New York. 

Every householder has his flower gar- 
den; his lawns are shaded by the lovely 
graceful palms, cedars and India rubber 
trees, making a general landscape gar- 
den of rare beauty. Great fields of 
Easter lilies impart a fragrance to the 
air that will never be forgotten once one 
has smelled it. It is almost like enter- 
ing a celestral region to walk through a 
lily field. A great contrast is offered 
to with the pure white lilies and the 
negro workers. Just a word about this 


unusual negro population. ‘The last cen- 
sus gives a population of 20,000, 7,000 
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white and 13,000 colored. The negroes 
are descendants of the old slaves, inter- 
married with Pequod Indians; the white 
people, mostly of English stock, can 
trace their ancestors back to early set- 
tlers, whose names still live in the fam- 
ilies scattered over the island. The peo- 
ple love to say, “I am a Bermudian,” 
although they hold allegience to Eng- 
land with an English governor and staff. 
The negroes have beautiful cottage 
homes with every comfort. They are 
well and stylishly dressed. The child- 
ren are well brought up. They speak 
pure English with soft voices, and the 
air is filled with their laughter. Never 
have I seen so happy a race. Of the. 
Bermudians I would say that life was 
a round of pleasure. The merchants are 
wealthy, with beautiful homes. There 
are negro servants galore. They ride 
horseback in the morning, in the late 
afternoon, bridge and garden parties 
every day. They never hurry. 

Many steamers arrive daily bringing 
provision and merchandise, from New 
York, Paris and London. As to style 
it is a little New York. They have their 
gown studios run by smart New York 
modistes. They are kept busy in the 
winter season making up the wonderful 
imported goods arriving every 
steamer. 

I was told that Bermudians lived on 
the tourist. ‘That is not true. There is 
great inherited wealth there. The tour- 
ist brings much to Bermuda and gets 
much in return. Things are expensive. 
How can they be otherwise? Everything 
has to be brought to the island excepting 
farm product and when the large hotels 
are open the island cannot supply suffic- 
ient of this. 

During the weeks | spent there, each 
day we drove to different points of in- 
terest. I always had the same carriage 
with colored coachman. It was a two 
seated victoria, such as in my girlhood 
days they drove in London. Your feet 
rest on small cushions and there is a 
place for the arm. You wear a summery 
gown, a big flopping hat and a sun- 
shade and feel like a first class antique. 
I never feel anything in particular rid- 
ing in a Ford or Franklin, but believe 
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me the carriage has to it an old time 
splendor. It is an interesting drive to 
the crystal Caves on the way to St. 
Georges. ‘They are important enough 
to devote special space to them, for no- 
where, not excepting the caves of France 
or the famous cave of the Winds in 
Colorado, has one ever beheld such 
under-earth marvels as are to be found 
in this island. ‘This cave reminds one of 
a great temple; here a bust of Shake- 
speare, set as though a carved cameo in 
the rocky formation. Along a path we 
come to the “Garden of the Gods,” 
where can be seen various figures of 
familiar tradition. Santa Claus is one. 
Crystal Cave is remarkable in that it 
has at the bottom an under earth lake 
fed by the tides, but so clear and deep 
it is like looking into a morror, in which 
are reflected the beautiful stalactites 
from above and showing clearly on the 
bottom the up-growing stalagmites. “The 
cave is electrically lighted to bring out 
in relief the pure colors of the stactites 
that form different figures as though 
carved from Italian marble. ‘This cave 
is a scene in Annette Kellerman‘s great 
motion picture ‘‘Neptune’s Daughter.” 
St. Georges is over 100 feet above sea 
level, southern exposure, this being one 
of the largest hotels over-looking this 
quaint little town from which the hotel 
takes its name. I was so glad to dine 
and rest awhile before the homeward 
drive. The view from the piazza takes 
in the entire islands, the harbor and the 
broad Atlantic surrounding it. 

After a day of driving we would plan 
the next for sailing. One of great inter- 
est was to The Coral Reefs that lie far 
below the surface of the lovely blue 
waters of Bermuda. A large steamer 
takes you outside of the islands, one 
enters a glass bottom boat through 
which the eye can vision the loveliness 
below easier than from the steamer. 
There are corals, pink and white, won- 
derful shells and fish of all kinds, espe- 
cially the angel fish that show to great 
advantage in these beautiful surround- 
ings; marvelously formed red sponges 
that sway gracefully with the waves 
and reefs which form a natural break- 
water. It is this God-given protection 
that gives to Bermuda this grand har- 
bor, truly an Inland Sea. Never any 
debris or seaweed is seen floating in the 
harbor. The Island law rules; that all 
waste matter is taken miles out to sea. 
The reefs protect against an inwash. 

Just across from Hamilton is the Par- 
ish of Paget. You hail your boat boy 
and are rowed cross in five minutes. 
There are the most beautiful homes; 
gardens running to the water’s edge. 
There are splendid hotels—the “Inveru- 
rie,’ and the “Belmont,’’ which faces 
the harbor and has a grand view of Elba 
Beach on the south shore, a long stretch 
of pure white sand without rock or 
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small stones, so smooth and hard one 
can ride horseback or bicycle as though 
on a boulevard. The great rollers come 
into the shore in lazy languor, its waters 
glassy, clear and clean. ‘he temperature 
of about 60 degrees makes winter bath- 
ing sublime. Off shore are a group of 
circular rocks of coral formation called 
boilers and are still in a stage of forma- 
tion and afford a natural diving plat- 
form for swimmers. 


Another steamer took us to Somerset 
Parish. ‘The island is divided into nine 
parishes, each having a beautiful Episco- 
pal church, of which the Cathedral is 
the head. We visited at Ireland Island, 
the Dock Yards, where England has 
built the largest floating docks in the 
world. ‘This sounds like a large order 
for so small a port, but it is true never- 
theless. ‘his dock can take one of the 
great warships as easily as it can an 
island steamer. ‘There are hundreds of 
men employed there and with its arsenal, 
floating dock and workers presents an 
aspect of general activity. ‘There are 
always a number of warships in port, 
some torpedoes and tramp steamers that 
ply between Nova Scotia and the West 
Indies, making these islands their stop- 
ping place. It was at Somerset that we 
attended one of many garden parties. 
There is much to enjoy in the beautiful 
grounds of these delightful homes—the 
small tables set under the wonderful 
flowering shrubs, the swift and dainty 
services, the military band; the coming 
of the Governor and Lady Grey always 
gives a touch of gracious dignity to these 
hospitable gatherings. 

The flower show held in the Rec- 
tory Grounds of Pembroke Parish was 
the most gorgeous social affair I at- 
tended, the rectory beautiful, the flow- 
ers beyond description. 

Another morning drive comes to me 
as I write, a visit to Southampton Par- 
ish, where is situated the famous Gibbs 
Hill Lighthouse. Southampton is for 
the most part, a farming district, but 
in the center on a great hill stands the 
lighthouse, reached by a splendidly built 
road up the hill to a height of 380 feet 
above sea level. ‘The light shines 30 
miles out to sea and from the top of the 
lighthouse can be seen the entire pano- 
rama of islands, harbor and_ great 
stretch of ocean on all sides. 

Bermuda is absolutely dependent on 
the rain from Heaven for all its fresh 
water. [ach house has a large stone cov- 
ered cistern which catches all the rain 
running from the roofs. They are kept 
whitewashed with a solution containing 
lime. ‘hen the water is pumped elec- 
trically into the houses. 

Bermuda has an opera house and a 
theatre, just as crude as all else is beau- 
tiful, but they have the pictures just the 
same. I don’t think they are censored. 
They give the entire reel in one evening. 
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You go at seven P. M. and get out 
about one A. M., but time means noth- 
ing, there is nothing to catch—but 
water. 

When the morning to sail for home 
arrived I felt it was the closing scene 
of one of my life’s happiest journeys, 
The sail down the harbor was beauti- 
ful. Every steamer is escorted out by 
a veritable fleet of yachts and there is 
forever music. 

In the land of the sky blue water, 


A spot where God‘s own hand 
Is revealed in the flowers and sunshine, of 


this, 
“This garden land.” 
From the little isle of romance, 
Where the skies are azure blue, 
Accept this rambling story, 
With Bermuda's love to you. 


THE GOVERNOR’S BALL 
(Continued from page 20) 
travyed for a moment both curiosity and 
alarm as The Man of the Hour pressed 
through the circle and knelt in perplex- 
ity by his bride. The old General alone 
understood—and he could not explain. 
The very silence was pregnant with 
unspoken possibilities when the Man of 

the Hour said quietly: 

“Are you not mistaken, Grace? This 
man who has so kindly assisted us is 
not known to you, I am sure.” — 

The man in khaki who had assisted 
took his cue, and the center of the stage 
in the spotlight. 

“Tt is the shock, Sir,” he explained 
with gentle brevity. Her mind is hardly 
clear yet. If I can be of no further ser- 
vice, Sir—’’ and his hand raised in sa- 
lute as he withdrew. Halfway down 
the broad marble stairs the old General 
overtook him, ignoring all conventions, 
and laid a detaining hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Gordon, how could you do it,” he 
said. 

The other halted, and stood at atten- 
tion, with an ashen face that tried to 
wring itself into a mask of indifference. 
The result was ghastly. 

“T gave her up, years ago,” his lips 
avered, “‘when I fullv realized how little 
I was worthy, and—before it was too 
late. It is not so hard now, and I| try 
to—forget.”’ 

“But—good God, Rex!”’ said the elder 
man, brushing aside for a moment the 
barrier between them—“did you see her 
eyes?” 

“Stop!”’ commanded the man in kha- 
ki. ‘“‘“What you have seen, and know, 
you must forget. What I know and 
feel I can but remember—to my eternal 
shame and bitterness.’”’ His hand went 
up in-salute just as the General stretched 
out his own. Perhaps he did not see 
it. 

A moment later he was pacing his 
post below, guarding the eternal barrier 
between his world and the world he 
had once known. 
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The Dawn of Emancipation 


ANY years before the induction 
of Abraham Lincoln into the 
first magistracy of the nation, 

the power of the general government 
to bring slavery to an end was widely 
discussed. And as he was always deeply 
immersed in politics, the future author 
of the proclamation of emancipation 
found it necessary .to take a clear and 
definite stand upon the question. Espe- 
cially was this the case in his earnest 
struggle with Stephen A. Douglas for 
the United States senatorship in 1858. 


As a lawyer he had no doubt that the 
right of every state to control its domes- 
tic affairs was impregnable; that there 
could be no hope of a successful attack 
upon it, and in the debates held during 
that campaign he repeatedly and strongly 
expressed his convictions accordingly. 
In this light the end of slavery was in- 
deed far off. In one of the debates he 
said: “I do not suppose that in the most 
peaceful way ultimate extinction would 
occur in less than a hundred years at 
least." His aim at that time was not 
to attempt to disturb it in the states 
where it was already established, but “to 
prevent its extension, to keep it out of 
the new territories, to restrict it forever 
to the old states where it then existed, 
that the public mind might rest in the 
belief that it was in the course of ulti- 
mate extinction.” 


At Chicago on July 10, 1858, Mr. 
Lincoln made this interesting statement: 
“| have said a hundred times, and I have 
now no inclination to take it back, that 
| believe there is no right and ought to 
be no inclination in the people of the 
free states to enter into the slave states 
and interfere with the question of slavery 
at all. I have said that always. Judge 
Douglas has heard me say it if not quite 
a hundred times, at least as good as a 
hundred times, and when it is said that 
I am in favor of interfering with slavery 
where it exists, I know it is unwarranted 
by anything I ever intended and as I 
believe by anything I ever said. If by 
any means | have ever used language 
which could fairly be so construed (as, 
however, I believe I never have), I now 
correct it.’’ In his speech against Doug- 
las at Ottawa on August 21, 1858, we 
find these words: “If all earthly power 
were given me | should not know what 
to do, as to the existing institution; and 
again I will say here while upon this 
subject, that I have no purpose directly 
or indirectly to interfere with the insti- 
tution of slavery where it exists. I be- 
lieve I have no lawful right to do so, 
and I have no inclination to do so.”’ 


By JAMES HAVELOCK CAMPBELL 


At Freeport, on August 27, 1858, 
Mr. Lincoln on opening his debate there 
with Douglas, said in regard to the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade between the states 
and the power of Congress over it as 
to which he was in doubt: “If I should 
be of opinion that Congress does possess 
the constitutional power to abolish the 
slave trade among the different states, 
I should still not be in favor of the ex- 
ercise of that power unless upon some 
conservative principle as I conceive it, 
akin to what I have said in relation to 
the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia.” ‘These conditions were: 
First, that the abolition should be grad- 
ual; second, that it should be on a vote 
of the majority of the qualified voters 
in the District, and third, that compen- 
sation should be made to unwilling 
owners. 


At Jonesboro, on September 15, 1858, 
in the third joint debate with Mr. Doug- 
las, Mr. Lincoln stated his points of 
concurrence with his antagonist and po- 
litical rival with luminous clearness, 
saying: ‘There is much in the princi- 
ples that Judge Douglas has here enun- 
ciated that I most cordially approve and 
over which I shall have no controversy 
with him. In so far as he has insisted 
that all the states have the right to do 
exactly as they please about all their 
domestic relations, including that of 
slavery, I agree entirely with him. I 
have made a great many speeches, some 
of which have been printed, and it will 
be utterly impossible for him to find 
anything that I have ever put in print 
contrary to what I now say upon this 
subject. I hold myself under constitu- 
tional obligations to allow the people in 
all the states to do exactly as they please 
and I deny that | have any inclination 
to interfere with them even if there 
were no such constitutional obligation.”’ 

In his Columbus speech on September 
16, 1859, occurs this paragraph: “I say 
we must not interfere with the institu- 
tion of slavery in the states where it 
exists, because the Constitution forbids 
it and the general welfare does not re- 
quire us to do so. We must not with- 
hold an efficient fugitive slave law be- 
cause the Constitution requires us, as 
| understand it, not to withhold such a 
law, but we must prevent the outspread- 
ing of the institution, because neither 
the Constitution nor the general welfare 
requires us to extend it.” 


In his first inaugural address, the 


* President was equally clear and em- 


phatic: “Apprehension seems to exist 
among the people of the Southern 
states that by the accession of a Repub- 
lican administration their property and 
their peace and personal security are to 
be endangered. ‘There has never been 
any reasonable cause for such apprehen- 
sion. Indeed, the most ample evidence 
to the contrary has all the while existed 
and been open to their inspection. It 
is found in nearly all the public speeches 
of him who now addresses you. I do 
but quote from one of those speeches 
when I declare that ‘I have no purpose, 
directly or indirectly, to interfere with 
the institution of slavery in the States 
where it exists. I believe I have no 
right to do so and | have no inclination 
to do so.’ ”’ 


On August 30, 1861, General Fre- 
mont issued a proclamation confiscating 
all property used in aid of the rebellion, 
including slaves, who were declared 
when so used to become forever free. In 
a letter to the General, dated September 
2, 1861, the President writes: “Iwo 
points in your proclamation of August 
30 give me some anxiety * * * Second, 
I think there is great danger that the 
closing paragraph in relation to the con- 
fiscation of property and the liberating 
of slaves of traitorous owners will alarm 
our Southern Union friends and turn 
them against us; perhaps ruin our rather 
fair prospect for Kentucky.”’ Accord- 
ingly, the proclamation so far as it re- 
lated to slaves was countermanded on 
September 11. 

On September 22, 1861, the Presi- 
dent defends his action in a letter to 
©. H. Browning, an intimate friend, 
after reverting to the confiscation of 
property in general, as follows: And 
the same is true of slaves. If the 
general needs them he can sieze them 
and use them, but when the need is past, 
it is not for him to fix their permanent 
future condition. ..That must be settled 
according to laws made by law makers, 
not by military proclamations. 

This was the President’s first impres- 
sion when the question arose through the 
action of General Fremont and yet when 
analyzed it will be seen on its face that 
the Proclamation of Emancipation ts 
essentially a military proclamation, not 
issued by the President in his general 
civil capacity as the first magistrate of 
the nation, but in his military capacity 
as ex-oficio Commander-in-Chief of the 
army and navy of the United States. 

It will be noted also in the President's 
letter to General Fremont how eager 
he was to hold the border states in the 
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union, especially his beloved native state 
of Kentucky; and how fully he recog- 
nized the fact that there were many 
loyal hearts in the South, and how sensi- 
tively cautious he was not to estrange 
them by any harsh or rash action. 


It is an astonishing and highly credit- 
able fact that throughout all the heat and 
bitterness of the Civil war, there re- 
mained unobligated and unmarred in 
the largest city of the South this inscrip- 
tion on a statue of General Jackson: 
“The Union must and shall be pre- 
served,’ and in the same city of the 
South, cut deep into the stone of the 
statue of Henry Clay, that other beloved 
son of the South, and of the President’s 
own native soil of the State of Ken- 
tucky, this splendid and heroic declara- 
tion, “I would rather strike the shackles 
from a single slave than wear the laurels 
of the proudest conqueror.” Referring 
to the 13th of July, 1862, Mr. Welles, 
the Secretary of the Navy, tells us that 
until this time the President had been 
prompt and emphatic, whenever the ques- 
tion of emancipation or the mitigation of 
slavery had been in any way alluded to, 
in denouncing any interference with the 
subject by the general government. ‘This, 
Mr. Welles adds, was the sentiment of 
every member of the Cabinet, “all of 
whom, including the President, consid- 
ered it a local domestic question, apper- 
taining to the states respectively, who 
had never parted with their authority 
over 


On the 4th day of July, 1862, the 
President had been in office for sixteen 
months. He had been placed in that 
high station by the votes of the Aboli- 
tion party, the determined foes of slavery, 
and all the members of that party looked 
to him and confidently expected him 
to swiftly root out that reproach upon 
the nation’s honor and wash away that 
foul blot from her otherwise spotless 
escutcheon. When he was installed in 
office and that which they expected to 
be done was not done, they were sorely 
and grievously disappointed and dissat- 
isfied and brought every form of pres- 
sure that was at their command to bear 
upon the President to enforce compli- 
ance with their wishes. 

That the President longed to comply 
is beyond all doubt. No one could be 
more eager than he if he could lawfully 
and justly reach the end desired. His 
correspondence and the well authenti- 
cated course and incidents of his life 
make it certain that he was pre-emi- 
nently an honest man and the general 
knowledge of this trait in him had 
gained for him the soubriquet of “Hon- 
est Abe.” Honesty as the President 
viewed the matter, demanded that what 
had been treated by the law and taxed 
by the law as property, should not be 
taken away without compensation, from 
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those who had held it for generations 
with the full sanction of the state and 
nation. This was the only point of 
divergence, so far as inclination was 
concerned, between the President and 
his supporters. To hold men in bond- 
age was an iniquity in their eyes for 
which there was no sanction in human 
or divine law and compensation for the 
cessation of such an iniquity, was to 
them like paying a criminal to forego 
his lawless activities. 

But there was in fact a practical cost 
in the destruction of slavery which had 
to be met and could not possibly be 
eluded, for men do not readily yield up 
that which is very valuable and which 
the law has allowed them to regard from 
earliest infancy as legitimate property. 
So the Southern people would not give 
up and did not give up their slaves save 
by the terrible stress, and irresistible 
coercion of war and the vast cost of 
that war was the price of its result. 
This embraced the money spent and 
debt incurred by the North and by the 
South to carry on that war; (an ex- 
pense which in the North alone ap- 
proached three billions of dollars) the 
vast amount of property destroyed, the 
loss forever of the productive industry 
of the aggregate of 650,000 or 700,000 
men killed on both sides, the withdrawal 
of the creative labor of thrice that num- 
ber during the four years’ struggle. Out- 
side of all these factors, the degree of 
paralysis of all activities not in aid of 
the war, and the scant yield of the 
neglected soil from lack of experienced 
and robust labor. All these factors 
made up the stupendous price paid for 
the freedom of every negro in the South. 
It would have been a bargain counter 
purchase in comparison to have paid the 
most extortionate value which any South- 
ern jury would have put upon the slaves; 
but after all we have the consolation of 
reflecting that these are only idle specu- 
lations and that in truth there was no 
swift, feasible way of putting an end 
to slavery and that the most intense 
abolitionist of New England was not 
more averse to the idea of a commercial 
close of the era of bondage than was 
the South itself. Regardless of any pro- 
test from the North against it, however, 
slavery would gradually: have disap- 
peared, for in spite of the blatant voices 
which ‘defended it and championed it 
with many specious arguments drawn 
even from the Bible, there was an in- 
creasingly regretful feeling in the South 
that such a condition should exist and 
this feeling was illustrated and empha- 
sized by the testamentary manumission 
of slaves to such an extent that the 
number of free negroes in the South 
at the outset of the Civil war is amazing 
to any one not thoroughly informed 
upon the subject. All the more for this 
the New England agitation for an im- 
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mediate and arbitrary abolition of slavery 
free of expense and without the slight- 
est consideration for the hardships which 
would result was regarded by the South 
as a fanatical and Puritanic display of 
impudent interference with a matter as 
to which the legal luminaries of the na- 
tion, including the President, were al- 
most a unit in the belief that each state 
had absolute and exclusive control and 
fixed the minds of the planters of the 
South at last determinedly against aboli- 
tion, even if fair and ample compensa- 
tion were a part of the proposal. The 
view of the best people of the South 
and the view of the President as above 
given was the same view, namely: that 
by the policy of restriction to the original 
slave states, slavery would ultimately 
be extinguished. 

‘The intense and unremitting pressure 
bearing upon the President as soon as 
he was installed into office and during 
the sixteen months of his incumbency, 
had forced the question of the extinc- 
tion of slavery by direct and decisive 
governmental action, not only upon his 
own attention, but also upon the atten- 
tion of every member of his cabinet for 
frequent and exhaustive discussion and 
consideration, and many of these men 
like the President himself and Stanton 
and Seward were lawyers of rare ability 
and eminence. But his administrative 
advisers discovered no way to get around 
the seemingly impassable barrier which 
state sovereignty interposed to the desires 
of the anti-slavery section of the nation, 
and the legal talent of the Abolitionists 
brought no aid to the President. 

This was the status of matters on 
the 4th of July, 1862. The President 
had been put into office on the 4th day 
of March, 1861, for a definite purpose, 
with the highest jubilation of the foes 
of slavery, and now he had held the 
office for sixteen months and seemed 
impotent to advance that purpose a sin- 
gle inch; and yet in the mind of the 
All-Wise that fiat for the annihilation of 
slavery was in effect already issued and 
the document, which unwittingly to the 
writer was to bring on the dawn of 
emancipation, was already prepared. 

On Sunday, the 13th of July, 1862, 
the President attended the funeral of 
a child of Edwin M. Stanton, the Sec- 
retary of War. In his carriage were 
two of his cabinet, Mr. Seward, the Sec- 
retary of State, and Mr. Welles, the 
Secretary of the Navy. .During that 
ride an incident occurred which was 
of the most amazing character in view 
of what has been already set forth. 
Never up to that time had the Presi- 
dent ever intimated the slightest change 
or modification of his oft expressed views 
as to state control of slavery. So it 
was indeed ‘‘a new departure’ for the 
President, as Mr. Welles puts it, when 
Mr. Lincoln announced that he had 
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about made up his mind to issue a procla- 
mation of emancipation. ‘This was the 
first intimation of such a resolution, the 
first time, as the President then stated, 
that he had ever mentioned the subject 
to anyone. 

This announcement was the initial 
step towards the fruition of the great- 
est event in the life of the President 
and beyond doubt the most glorious 
event of the nineteenth century. Yet, 
although there are pyramids of volumes 
devoted to the life of the President and 
to the history of the United States dur- 
ing his incumbency, no one but Mr. 
Welles alludes to that wonderful and 
startling declaration, and no one of all 
the writers dealing with that time makes 
the slightest attempt to explain why 
the President ever changed his mind as 
to the status of slavery and his power 
to abolish it ; and above all, in what man- 
ner a change of mind so astonishing in 
its swiftness was to be accounted for. 

In view of the prior history of the 
subject, no conceivable announcement 
could be more astounding or could more 
urgently and peremptorily exact the 
fullest and most carefully analyzed ex- 
planation. Yet not even Mr. Welles 
offers any explanation, and no one else 
in any way indicates any knowledge of 
the declaration, or regardless of the dec- 
laration, of any change of the Presi- 
dent’s view at or about this time; nor 
does any writer explain how the Presi- 
dent at any time arrived at the conclu- 
sion, despite the very positive letter to 
Mr. Browning, as shown above, to put 
an end to slavery by a military procla- 
mation. Indeed the unenlightening and 
unsatisfactory course is generally pur- 
sued of treating emancipation as if the 
President had never seen any serious 
obstacle in the way of destroying it, 
ignoring his statement about this time to 
a Chicago delegation that a proclamation 
would be as futile “as the Pope’s bull 
against the comet.” Such a course is 
in direct contradiction and defiance of 
the incontrovertible evidence given above 
as to his attitude to slavery up to July, 
1862, which he himself was anxious to 
put beyond all question, and all misun- 
derstanding. 

The actual facts are much more in- 
teresting and creditable to the President 
than any such baselessly assumed theory. 
The declaration of the 13th of July 
shows not only a change, but a swift 
change of mind. ‘The President was, 
as he said, revealing it for the first time, 
so it is reasonable to infer that it had 
been brought about since he had last 
met any of his cabinet, as no reason 
can be imagined for concealing it from 
any of them. So as this was Sunday, it 
must have happened in all probability 
within the preceding week. 

This consideration fills the mind with 


intense eagerness to discover if any-. 
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thing had happened during that week 
which might account for the epoch-mak- 
ing declaration of the 13th, and our in- 
vestigation is rewarded by finding that 
on Tuesday, the 8th day of July, 1862, 
the President was on a steamer returning 
to Washington from the camp of the 
Army of the Potomac, near Richmond, 
and that on that trip came the dawn of 
emancipation. For during the journey 
the President drafted the preliminary 
proclamation of emancipation, which 
without material change was issued on 
the 22nd day of September, 1862, and 
followed by the final decree, for which 
it paved the way, on January |, 1863. 

What could have inspired him and 
spurred him on to action so suddenly 
in a matter of such momentous conse- 
quence? It could have been no trivial, 
commonplace occurrence which affected 
so glorious a result. It must have been 
a cause in some degree commensurate 
with its fruitage. Fortunately we are 
left in no doubt and have not far to 
seek. Never was the adage more splen- 
didly illustrated of an artisan building 
better than he knew and producing con- 
sequences of the greatest magnitude and 
grandeur when no such consequences 
or anything approaching them ever en- 
tered his mind. For, as the President 
journeyed back by water on his way to 
the National Capital, he had in his pos- 
session, and from all the facts and events 
of that day we may confidently surmise, 
on the table or desk where he was writ- 
ing, a letter dated July 7, 1862, but 
handed to him on the morning of the 
fateful 8th of July, as he was about to 
start away, by the commander of the 
Army of the Potomac. 

In that letter are to be found these 
words in the midst of many comments 
on the war: “The right of the govern- 
ment to appropriate permanently to its 
own service claims to slave labor should 
be asserted, and the right of the owner 
to compensation therefor should be rec- 
ognized. ‘This principle might be ex- 
tended upon grounds of military neces- 
sity and security to all the slaves within 
a particular state, thus working manu- 
mission in such state, and in Missouri, 
perhaps in Western Virginia also and 
possibly even in Maryland, the expedi- 
ency of such a measure is only a question 
of time. A system of policy thus con- 
stitutional and conservative and pervaded 
by the influences of Christianity and 
freedom, would receive the support of 
all truly loyal men, would deeply impress 
the rebel masses and all foreign nations, 
and it might be humbly hoped that it 
would commend itself to the favor of 
the Almighty.” 

What must have affected the mind 
of the President most strongly in the 
reading of this portion of the letter 
was this: that the writer was presenting 
a question of the most vital and intense 
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importance in an entirely new light. He 
was no lawyer and was not assuming 
the function of offering suggestions on 
a legal question; but he had graduated 
with the highest honors at West Point; 
he was known to be an assiduous and 
brilliant student of military science; he 
had passed through the Mexican war 
and the West Virginia campaign with 
the highest commendations of his supe- 
riors and he had been thought worthy 
of being sent to Russia during the Crim- 
ean war as a national envoy to observe 
and report on the equipment and opera- 
tions of the forces engaged. 


On military questions he was beyond 
all doubt an expert and a specialist and 
as he was passing, not upon a constitu- 
tional question but upon a purely mili- 
tary matter, namely, the nature, extent 
and possible results of military neces- 
sity, his education, experience and stand- 
ing enabled him to speak with authority. 
This view must have operated most con- 
vincingly upon the President’s mind. 
Here was a highly conservative and cul- 
tured man, an adept in military science, 
not an Abolitionist nor in any sense a 
partisan supporter of the President, de- 
ciding that a state of military necessity 
existed which warranted at the pleasure 
of the President the emancipation of all 
the slaves within any state and if so, the 
same situation existed in every rebel 
state and warranted the emancipation 
of all the slaves in every such state on 
the same ground and at the same mo- 
ment, in a single proclamation. 

Here was the key to all the Presi- 
dent’s difficulties; here was the rational 
solution of the vexed problem which 
had troubled him so long, and we can 
easily conjecture that the President, de- 
lighted and stimulated by this transfer- 
rence of the basis of action from a 
constitutional or legal one to a purely 
military one, at once set about the prepa- 
ration of the warning proclamation of 
September 22, which was to culminate 
in the manga charta of the children of 
bondage on January |, 1863. 

To this document we hasten for the 
demonstration of our theorem. An ex- 
amination of it shows that it is avowedly 
and beyond any question a military proc- 
lamation, the promulgation of a military 
fiat. 

After alluding to the preliminary 
warning of September 22, the decree 
proceeds: 

“Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lin- 
coln, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States in time of 
actual armed rebellion against the au- 
thority and Government of the United 
States, and as a fit and necessary war 
measure for suppressing said rebellion,” 
etc., etc. 

Here is a war measure taken by the 
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military head of the nation and based 
expressly and solely on the adamantine 
basis of military necessity. 


The President then names the states 
and parts of states which had failed 
to submit to the national authority, and 
further on comes this paragraph: “And 
by virtue of the power (that is, the 
power of the Commander-in-Chief to do 
whatever the military necessity of the 
situation might demand) and for the 
purpose aforesaid, (that is, of suppres- 
sing the rebellion) I order and declare 
that all persons held as slaves within 
said states and parts of states are and 
henceforth shall be free—’ And the 
great decree concludes with this invo- 
cation: “And upon this act sincerely 
believed to be an act of justice war- 
ranted by the constitution upon military 
necessity, I invoke the considerate judg- 
ment of mankind, and the gracious favor 


of Almighty God.” 


The concurrence of time, the unity of 
view, the relation of all the facts and 
the harmony of the tenor of the decree 
with the expressions of the letter, link 
these two writings indissolubly together. 
Both shift the ground of consideration 
from that of a constitutional or legal 
question to that of a purely military 
question, namely, the degree and extent 
of the nation’s military exigency. Both 
view the action involved as the author- 
ized action of a military leader irresisti- 
bly impelled to it by a necessity clearly 
rising above all other considerations; a 
necessity to which no constitutional or 
other legal obstacle could conceivably 
exist. ‘This military exigency did not 
destroy the constitution, but the instant 
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that the military exigency was obvious, 
the Constitution ceased to be a factor 
in the consideration of the subject. 


Decisions, statutes and constitutions 
have no relevancy to a question of mili- 
tary necessity. Otherwise it would be 
ineffective and futile even when the 
existence of a nation hangs quivering 
in the balance. Military necessity brooks 
no opposition. From its very nature it 
is dominant and supreme. It must be 
indisputably paramount to all other con- 
siderations of whatever nature. 


The grand merit of the President’s 
action lies in the swift sureness with 
which he grasped and acted upon this 
principle when it was clearly presented 
to his mind, but the soldier’s eagerness 
and. the President’s eagerness led them 
to widely divergent roads. 

The President longed to end the 
bondage of every slave in the nation by 
mighty blow was not for an instant in 
the mind of the soldier, nor as the ex- 
cerpts from the letter reveal, was he in 
favor of any measure of manumission 
unless accompanied by compensation, but 
the basis of the soldier’s suggestion being 
recognized and conceded, the President, 
shrewd and experienced lawyer as he was, 
saw as a certainty, that compensation 
or want of compensation were negligible 
factors, and bore no relation to military 
necessity. And this train of reasoning 
assured the President that the key to 
the problem of emancipation was now se- 
curely in his hands. 

In the heat and fervor of this convic- 
tion we may well surmise that the Presi- 
dent put his thought at once into action 
by hastening to draft the initial. docu- 
ment. Upon conference with his Cabi- 
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net after the memorable Sunday of the 
13th of July, it was thought wise to 
await some success of the Union forces 
before taking the decisive step indicated 
by the proclamation prepared on the 8th 
of July. 

The question of opportuneness of time 
for the initial proclamation immediately 
came up for consideration and it was 
concluded that a break in the heavy 
clouds which overcast the national firma- 
ment should be waited for. For a time 
fate scowled, for not many weeks later 
came the dispiriting rout of the finest 
army of the Union under Pope, throw- 
ing doubt and fear into the hearts of 
all. But soon fortune smiled again, and 
on the 17th of September the Southern | 
army, flushed with its victory at Bull 
Run, had its hopes of a conquering 
march through the North blasted upon 
the bloody field of Antietam. And so 
it chanced that the same soldier who 
supplied the key which opened the gate- 
way to emancipation, also by putting 
an end to the projected invasion of the 
North, supplied the fitting occasion for 
the issuance of the proclamation which 
came five days later, by his victory at 
Antietam, which for many reasons was 
the most fruitful victory of the war, and 
under more favorable conditions would 
have been the final battle of the war. 
But the lesson of the stringent and in- 
exorable requirement of wat deeply im- 
planted, a year and a half later when 
General Grant became Commander-in- 
Chief, had not yet been learned, that 
for the safety of a nation the military 
control of a military situation’ must be 
absolute. 
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HILE it is possible that more 

copies of John Muir’s “Moun- 

tains of California’ have been 
sold than of Clarence King’s “‘Moun- 
taineering in the Sierra Nevada,” | 
much question whether the general in- 
fluence of the first-named book has 
been greater than that of the latter. 
Clarence King was one of the precoci- 
ous knights of science and literature, 
especially beloved of the gods. He was 
born at Newport, R. I., January 6, 
1842. When he was but six years of 
age his father died in China, and upon 
his young widowed mother devolved his 
early care and education. She was a 
woman of great natural ability and stud- 
ied both modern and classical languages 
that she might teach them to her young 
son. Quite early he displayed a love 
for nature in all its manifestations, and 
his vacations were spent in hunting, fish- 
ing, botanizing and the like in the Green 
Mountains. After attending the en- 
dowed high school at Hartford, became 
in 1859 a student at the Sheffield Sci- 
entific School, where for two years he 
received careful and thorough instruc- 
tion in geology and mineralogy from 
James D. Dana and George J. Brush, 
two of the ablest scientists and teachers 
of that day. He graduated in 1862, re- 
ceiving the degree of B.S. from Yale. 
The following winter he studied glaci- 
ology under Agassiz, and later became 
a devotee of the Ruskinian Schools of 
Art Study, under the leadership of the 
eminent authority, Russell Sturgis. 

In May, 1863, he and a life-long 
friend, James T. Gardner* started on 
a horse-back trip across the continent. 
This trip was to have a memorable effect 
upon his after life, for he made the 
journey slowly enough to enable him to 
study the general geological formations 
of the continent from one side to the 
other. Being gifted with vivid imagi- 
nation and having received a scientific 
training, he was able to perceive what 
a wonderful field was here afforded for 
a nation’s scientific studies. 


In the meantime, he and his compan- 
ion, after crossing the deserts of Ne- 
vada, were lured to the world-famous 
Comstock mine at Virginia City. The 
very night of their arrival the house in 
which they were staying caught fire and 
all their belongings were burned. Laugh- 
ing at their misfortune, King went to 
work as a day laborer on a quartz-mill 
and in a few weeks earned enough money 


*King in his ‘‘Mountaineering” always 
spells this Gardner, without the “i.” Most 


later writers spell it incorrectly, though on 
the U. S. Geological Survey maps it is given 
Gardiner.” 
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Clarence King 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


to enable them to continue their journey. 

This apparent misfortune became the 
means of a speedy windfall of good for- 
tune. As they journeyed to San Fran- 
cisco, it happened that on board the 
steamer Sacramento was Professor Will- 
iam H. Brewer, chief assistant to Pro- 
fessor Josiah Dwight Whitney, who, in 
December, 1860, had taken charge of 
the ofhce of State Geologist of Califor- 
nia, under instructions from the 
Legislature to conduct a geological sur- 
vey of the ‘state. In a private letter, 
Brewer thus tells of the meeting and 
its consequences : 

“TI first met Clarence King and his 
intimate friend, Jamés T. Gardner, on 
August 30, 1863. I had been making, 
that summer, a reconnaissance in the 
Sierra Nevada, beginning in the extreme 
southern part, at Tejon, and zigzagging 
six or eight times across the Divide, my 
last crossing having been from the north- 
ern end of Lake Tahoe to Forest Hill. 
My party had been reduced by sickness 
and other causes until, during the last 
four crossings, | had with me my packer 
only. It was my desire to continue the 
reconnaissance northward as far as the 
Lassen peak, but another man, at least, 
was needed—especially as the Indians 
were reported to have broken out from 
Lassen peak to the Shasta Valley. So 
I had left my animals with my packer 
at Forest Hill and started for San Fran- 
cisco to see my chief, Professor J. D. 
Whitney, with regard to the necessary 
assistance and to interview the Indian 
agent and the military authorities con- 
cerning the reported Indian war. 

“On the Sacramento River steamer 
I noticed two young men conversing 
together in low tones, and curiously 
glancing from time to time at me, at- 
tracted, no doubt, by my costume and 
appearance, which indicated that | was 
engaged in rough mountain—or forest 
—work of some kind, yet not that of the 
hunter or miner. Presently they drew 
near, and the younger one (King) asked, 
‘Is your name Brewer?’ ‘Yes,’ | replied. 
‘Belong to the California Geological 
Survey?’ ‘Yes!’ ‘Well; I had a letter 
of introduction to you from Professor 
Brush, but it was burned up the other 
day!’ He went on to say that he had 
been for three years at the Yale Scien- 
tific School (as it was called when he 
entered it), and that he and his friend 
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had crossed the plains, the interior basin 
of the Sierra, since leaving New Haven. 
Of course we began at once an acquaint- 
ance which soon became, and always re- 
mained a cordial friendship. Many years 
after he wrote on the fly-leaf of the 
second edition of his “Mountaineering 
in the Sierra Nevada” (the most bril- 
liant and fascinating of books on moun- 
tain-climbing) these words, which I 
treasure with affectionate pride: “To 
Professor W. H. Brewer, my earliest 
and kindest Sierra friend, to whose 
friendly guidance I owe my first and 
my most charming mountaineering, with 
the unchanging regard of the author.” 

Brewer then goes on to relate how 
that a letter he had written to Pro- 
fessor George J. Brush, giving an en- 
thusiastic account of a climb he and 
Professor Whitney had made of Mt. 
Shasta had been read to King, which 
had so enthused him that he had then 
and there resolved to come to California 
and make the ascent of Mt. Shasta. He 
joined the Survey and his first experi- 
ences were on Lassen Peak, which was 
ascended twice, viz: 26th and 29th of 
September, 1863. Now let Brewer re- 
sume: 


“On the way back he wanted to try 
a glissade down one of the snow-slopes. 
| objected strongly, being uncertain 
whether it would be practicable for him 
to stop before reaching the rocks at the 
bottom. But he had read Tyndall; and 
what was a mountain climb without a 
glissade? So he had his way, and came 
out of the adventure with only a few 
unimportant bruises.” 


Remember that at this time King was 
only in his twenty-second year and 
“looked much younger,” and those who 
have glissaded on a real mountain snow- 
field know the temptation. ‘The fol- 
lowing year Brewer and King passed 
around the Eastern base of Mt. Shasta, 
and the former told of the work done 
on it by the Survey in 1862. He also 
asserted there were no glaciers on Shasta, 
and yet shortly afterwards they forded 
a small stream, turbid with ash-colored 
mud which came from a snow-field far 
above. Brewer acknowledged that, if 
he were in Switzerland, he should con- 
sider it a typical glacier-fed stream. 
King could not accept Brewer’s assertion 
that it was not, and six years later, in 
1870, he discovered actual glaciers on 


& 
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Mt. Shasta and described them in the 
Atlantic Monthly and the American 
Journal of Science. 

How exactly like the experience of 
his great successor, John Muir! One 
cannot refrain from quoting. In the 
OveRLAND MontTHLy for December, 
1872, Muir writes: 


“On one of the yellow days of Octo- 
ber, 1871, when I was among the moun- 
tains of the “Merced Group,” following 
the footprints of the ancient glaciers that 
once flowed grandly from their ample 
fountains, reading what I could of their 
history as written in moraines, canyons, 
lakes and carved rocks, I came upon a 
small stream that was carrying mud of 
a kind I had never seen. In a calm 
place, where the stream widened, I col- 
lected some of this mud, and observed 
that it was entirely mineral in composi- 
tion, and fine as flour, like the mud from 
a fine grit grindstone. Before I had 
time to reason, I said, ‘Glacier mud— 
mountain meal!’ ” 


This led Muir to immediate and fur- 
ther examination, and he was soon able 
to shout with exultation, “‘A living gla- 
cier!” Thus both men, by their swift 
observation were led to the same re- 
sults. It is possible that there was a 
modicum of jealousy and envy—not in 
a small or contemptible sense—in John 
Muir’s heart, in that Fate had given 
King the privilege of pioneering in these 
mountains he so much loved, and espe- 
cially in the department to which his 
very inmost soul seemed wedded—the 
glaciers. We who come after are thank- 
ful for both men, for each had his own 
work to do. 


To return to King. It was at this 
time, 1863, that he began his work in 
the region covered by his book, ‘‘Moun- 
taineering in the Sierra Nevada.” He 
was but a youth, full of life and vigor, 
ready for any adventure and gifted with 
those wonderful powers of keen obser- 
vation, retentive memory, comprehensive 
grasp of the most intricate subjects and 
love for his chosen work that made him 
almost immediately an adept. Then, 
possessing in addition that blessed gift 
of literary expression that is conferred 
upon but few in a generation, he was 
able to tell of his adventures and ex- 
periences, his observations and reflections 
in words and phrases that men call “‘lit- 
erature.’ For two more gloriously 
happy years he climbed the Sierra, assist- 
ing at the naming of several of the most 
important peaks of the range, and him- 
self conferring some of them. A few 
of the results of these four years of work 
in California are told in his ‘Moun- 
taineering,” the chapters of which first 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. This 
book immediately established his repu- 
tation both as a scientist and author. 
And I might add a genuine humorist, 
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for who can read “The Newbys of 
Pike’ and not feel the keen irony, the 
delicate satire, the full flood of exuber- 
ant yet perfectly controlled humor that 
bubbles and, sparkles on every page of it. 
Then, too, had Robert Browning read 
his chapter on “Kaweah’s Run’ he 
would have had a horseman’s suggestions 
which might have added to the poet's 
graphic, “How We Brought the Good 
News from Ghent.” It is not only the 
record of a thrilling experience where 
brains and blood told against two eager 
bandits, but is as fine a piece of descrip- 
tion of a gallant horse’s noblest endeavors 
as can be found in the language. 


But, naturally, the real reputation of 
the book rests upon its avowed contents 
—‘‘Mountaineering in the Sierra Ne- 
vada.” I would not like to assert how 
many times I have read it—enough to 
lead me fully to understand Gertrude 
Atherton’s statement that it is the only 
book she deems worthy of being re-read 
once a year. No one can be said to be 
conversant with the Sierra and their 
history who has not carefully read this 
fascinating book. ‘The pictures it gives 
are—in the main—faithfully and truth- 
fully drawn, and while King’s greatest 
successor, John Muir, used to poke fun 
at the number of pages the author re- 
quired to tell how he and Cotter climbed 
Mt. Tyndall, the story is inherently 
true, exceedingly thrilling, and gives a 
real idea of the dangerously exciting but 
seductively alluring job of climbing high 
mountains. 


Before leaving this portion of King’s 
work, it is proper to tell of his strange 
and disappointing experience in_ the 
climbing of Mt. Whitney. This name 
was conferred by Brewer, King and 
other members of the California Geo- 
logical Survey, in 1864, to the highest 
of a noble cluster of peaks at the head- 
waters of the Kern and Kings rivers. 


After climbing Mt. Tyndall, King 
received permission to attempt the sum- 
mit of Mt. Whitney, and it was in 
entering the mountains from Visalia that 
he had the amusing experiences related 
in his chapter, ““The Newbys of Pike.” 
He attacked the mountain from the 
south side, and after a hard climb, full 
of adventure, which brought him, as 
he then estimated, to within 300 or 400 
feet of the crest, he was compelled to 
abandon the hope of reaching the sum- 
mit, on account of its inaccessibility 
from the side he had chosen. He then 
returned to Visalia, where the exciting 
adventure related in ‘“‘Kaweah’s Run” for 
the time being obliterated the regret he 
felt at his failure. 


But King was not of those who fail. 
Seven years later, though he was no 
longer connected with the California 
Survey, he determined to try again. He 
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came down by stage from Carson, Ne- 
vada, to Lone Pine, and from that point, 
with a French mountaineer named Pay] 
Pinson as companion, started for the 
summit. It was cloudy weather and as 
they neared the base of the range, “the 
summits were lost in a cloud of almost 
indigo hue.” The following day, as 
they climbed, “‘mist floated around the 
brow of Mt. Whitney, forming a gray 
helmet, from which, now and then, the 
wind blew out long waving plumes.” 
Finally they reached the summit, where 
they found piled up doubtlessly by In- 
dians, a small mound of rock, and which 
was solidly built an Indian arrow-shaft, 
pointing due west. King engraved the 
names of himself and Pinson on a half- 
dollar and securely placed it in a hollow 
of the crest. There was no sight-seeing, 
for dense, impenetrable clouds had closed 
them in. As they came down the clouds 
were so dense that they “could not see 
a hundred feet.” Hence it need not 
have occasioned great surprise to dis- 
cover that they had climbed the wrong 
peak. ‘This was discovered on July 27, 
1873, by W. A. Goodyear, formerly a 
member of the Geological Survey, and 
M. W. Belshaw, of Cerro Gordo, who 
succeeded without much difficulty in 
riding their mules to the summit 
reached two years before by King. To 
their great surprise they then discovered 
a peak, bearing north 67 degrees west, 
and distant about five or six miles, which 
was unquestionably several hundred feet 
higher than the one upon which they 
stood. This they knew to be the true 
Mt. Whitney, owing to circumstances 
easily grasped by a topographer. Mr. 
C. F. Hoffman, the chief topographer, 
after correctly naming the proper peak, 
Mt. Whitney, had been led to the error 
of stating that the peak which King 
ascended was Mt. Whitney. ‘This fact, 
and the further fact of the dense clouds 
hiding the real mountain from Kimg’s 
sight, led to the mistake which Mr. 
Goodyear rather too gleefully exposed. 
King’s disappointment can well be un- 
derstood. Yet the spirit of the man is 
shown by his immediate action in com- 
ing to California, ascending the east 
wall of Kern Canyon by the Hochett 
Trail, accompanied by two settlers of 
Tule River, Seaman and Knowles, and 
ascended the real Mt. Whitney. Here 
he found the record of the two parties 
which had preceded him, the first Messrs 
Hunter and Crapo, and afterward that 
of Rabe, of the Geological Survey. He 
says of it: “This is the true Mt. Whit- 
ney, the one we named in 1864, and 
upon which the name of our chief 1s 
for ever to rest. It stands, not like 
white Shasta, in a grandeur of solitude, 
but about it gather companies of crag 
and spire, piercing the blue or wrapped 
in monkish raiment of snow-storm and 
mist.” 
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In 1866 his connection with the Cali- 
fornia Survey came to an end. ‘Though 
a young man, he was already accepted 
as a natural geologist of keen discern- 
ment, of extraordinary ability and 
power, and valuable experience. For 
not only had he been engaged in the 
Sierra. He had been loaned for a 
time to do special work for the Mari- 
posa Mining Company, and in the win- 
ter of 1865-6 to be the assistant of 
General McDowell in a desert recon- 
naissance of Southern California and 
part of Arizona. An interesting and 
exciting episode occurred on this trip, 
as follows: 


One day, on the road to Prescott, King 
and Gardner, absorbed in their work, had 
ridden ahead beyond sight of their cav- 
alry escort, when suddenly a couple of 
Apaches sprang from the bushes, under 
the very noses of their horses, with 
arrows aimed at their breasts, drawn 
to the head, and each held from fatal 
fight by a single hand. Gardner’s first 
impulse was to draw his revolver, but 
King restrained him, divining instantly 
that the two visible assailants were not 
alone, and that resistance would be use- 
less. Sure enough, at a signal given, 
some fifty Apachés emerged from the 
chapparal and surrounded them. ‘They 
were ordered by signs to dismount and 
disrobe. Intent on saving precious time, 
during which the cavalry might come 
to their rescue, King distracted the at- 
tention of the savages for several min- 
utes by exhibiting to them his cistern- 
barometer, and explained, in Spanish 
and by signs, that it was a new-fangled 
gun of very long range. ‘The delay 
thus gained, however, did not prevent 
their captors from preparing thongs for 
their captives, and lighting a fire to be 
placed upon their breasts, Apache fash- 
ion, after they should have been laid, 
naked and bound upon the earth. Indeed, 
they were already half-stripped when 
the cavalry became visible and, perceiv- 
ing the situation at a glance, charged 
the Indians with such vigor and speed 
as to capture two of them and scatter 
the rest. There is no doubt but that 
King’s presence of mind, coolness and 
ingenuity saved their lives. 


The new work that King had planned 
for himself and Gardner was no less 
an undertaking than the making of a 
geological survey completely across the 
continent, on the fortieth parallel of 
latitude. Gardner had discovered new 
and easier methods of triangulation and 
together they had discussed plans until 
they were perfectly clear in King’s mind. 
With the sublime audacity of youthful 
genius he undertook to obtain from Con- 
gress and the President of the U. S., 
the authority and funds for carrying out 
his ambitious schemes. He was but twen- 
ty-five years of age, and yet such was the 
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clarity of his own thought as to the work 
to be done and the benefits to be derived 
therefrom that the necessary authority 
was speedily gained with, a little later, 
a generous provision for the conducting 
of a geological survey of a strip one 
hundred miles on each side of the 40th 
parallel. ‘The work was authorized for 
three years and was placed expressly un- 
der the charge of Clarence King, subject 
only to the administrative control of 
Gen. A. A. Humphreys, Chief of En- 
gineers of the U. S. Army. No further 
proof is needed of his native ability and 
power to convince others of it than this 
appointment. For a mere youth to be 
placed in so responsible a position by 
cool-headed politicians was no less re- 
markable than the way the responsibili- 
ties of the position were met. He organ- 
ized the survey and directed the work 
with such brilliant success that the 
period was extended from three to seven 
years by the unsolicited action of Con- 
gress. 

That he was no mere kid-gloved 
drawing-room pet as some imagined be- 
cause of his great social qualities and 
popularity is fully demonstrated not only 
by his own prodigious labors in the field 
but by his method of handling his men. 
An interesting incident is reported by 
Professor Emmons, the geologist, who, 
on several occasions, was out in the wilds 
with him: 

“In 1868, during the field-work in 
Nevada, annoyed by frequent desertions 
from his cavalry escort—a small detail, 
under the charge of a sergeant—King 
resolved to make an example of the next 
case of the kind. The occasion was pro- 
vided by a specially ‘bad man,’ who, 
while the party, engaged in their day’s 
work, were absent from the camp, fitted 
himself out with equipments belonging 
to the Survey and ‘struck’ for the Pa- 
cific Coast, nearly twelve hours before 
he was missed. King and the sergeant 
started at once in pursuit. At about sun- 
set of the next day the trail was seen to 
be heading for a natural pass in the next 
range (one of the short meridional 
ranges characteristic of Nevada). Leav- 
ing the trail, King and his companion 
by a hard night-ride made a detour over 
the mountain, and reached at sunrise the 
western outlet of the pass. Here he saw 
the fugitive’s horse picketed near a wil- 
low thicket, which surrounded a spring, 
and in the middle of which the man him- 
self was preparing his breakfast. King 
left his horse in the sergeant’s charge 
and entered the thicket alone, with his 
‘hair-trigger’ Colt revolver. He after- 
wards confessed that the situation re- 
quired all his ‘nerve.’ ‘The man, who 
was known as a desperate character, 
might have heard him coming and made 
preparation to shoot him at sight. But 
after a minute of suspense the climax 
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was tame enough. The deserter, taken 
by surprise, was marched at the muzzle 
of King’s pistol back to camp and thence 
sent under guard to the military prison 
at Alcatraz, and there were no more 
desertions from that party. So for King’s 
‘nerve,’ it must have been little, if at all 
disturbed; for a man cannot keep his 
agitated.” 

finger still on a hair-trigger, if he is 


Professor Emmons tells another story 
of an adventure with a bear in which he 
as well as King was a participant. The 
latter had joined Emmons’ party, in 
1871, which had been doing work in the 
Uinta Mountains. A grizzly bear was 
seen and all hands at once gave chase. 
The region was in an unknown “bad 
land’’ country, composed of narrow 
gullies with perpendicular walls where 
it was impossible to use horses. Each 
had a rifle in his hand—King in the 
lead—as they proceeded on foot. Finally 
they ran the animal into a cave, which 
had a hole at each end, They could 
hear the animal’s labored breathing. 
“The cave was unusually long—perhaps 
30 or 40 feet. Its upper end, by which 
the bear had entered, was barely large 
enough for him to have crawled in; the 
other opening was high enough to be 
entered on hands and knees. The grizzly 
could only be heard, not seen; but the 
sound indicated that he was near the 
upper end. Various attempts at dis- 
lodgement, smoking, etc., were unsuc- 
cessful, and finally King, who had poked 
his head far enough in at the upper end 
to see in the dark, said he could distin- 
guish the animal’s eyes and would go in 
and shoot him. I was stationed at the 
lower opening in case the bear should 
come out that way, and King wriggled 
himself into the little hole at the upper 
end, until he was far enough in to raise 
his body on one elbow and put his rifle 
to the shoulder. Even then he could not 
distinguish the form of the bear in the 
darkness, but he could see the gleam of 
its two eyes and feel its hot breath. Nor 
could he, at first, distinguish the sights 
of his rifle; but, after accustoming him- 
self somewhat to the darkness, he aimed 
as best he could between the eyes, and 
fired. ‘The big soldier who had been 
stationed for that purpose behind him, 
at once dragged him out by the heels, 
and in his excitement kept on dragging 
long after he had got his man out. As 
a result King’s face was badly scratched 
in the sand. We were not absolutely 
sure that the bear was dead; but, as 
there was no sound, I went into my end 
of the cave, and succeeded in getting a 
strap around its neck, by means of which 
and the combined slow tugging of all 
hands we succeeded in dragging it into 
daylight. We then saw that King’s ball 
had struck true and penetrated the brain. 


Many anecdotes similar to the above 
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are told of him, all revealing the same 
qualities of daring, of inexhaustible 
energy and relentlessness of purpose, in 
carrying out the work he had under- 
taken. No task was too arduous, no 
hours too long, no place too dirty, no 
climbing too hard or dangerous to hold 
him back for one moment. Anywhere, 
everywhere, where duty called he was on 
hand, jolly, debonair, full of fun and 
merry quip at his own or a comrade’s 
appearance, yet never allowing a thing, 
however unimportant to escape his 
watchful eyes. Yet in his personal habits 
he was fastidious to a degree. He always 
took a man along to look after his food 
and clothing. Of one of these a funny 
incident is related. He was a true speci- 
men of his type, perfectly happy in a gen- 
tleman’s country seat, with good serv- 
ant’s accommodations and ample facili- 
ties for brushing shoes and clothes, and 
things of that kind, but absolutely out 
of place and semi-paralyzed when his 
master took him into the rude life of the 
field geologist. On one occasion King’s 
work took him to the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, and as he stood there, looking 
into the vast abyss and overwhelmed by 
the stupendous glory of the scene, his 
eye caught his attendant’s face: “Well, 
Joe, how does it strike you?” he asked, 
and his feelings can better be imagined 
than described as he heard the reply, 
given in a seriously lugubrious voice: 
“Tt’s no place for a gentleman, sir!” 

King’s idea was that men too easily 
set aside the refinements of life when 
they get away from associating with 
women and the requirements of cultured 
society, so, even in the wildest of wild 
places, he often dressed for dinner and 
played the host to friends, whose work 
had led them into the same wild coun- 
try, with all the grace, courtesy and ex- 
quisite culture that made him so welcome 
in the homes of the elite wherever he 
chose to go. 


At the close of the seven-year work 
allotted to him a great change was made 
by Congress in regard to geological 
work. Prior to 1867, “Geology was 
made to act as a kind of a camp-fol- 
lower to expeditions whose main object 
topographical reconnaissance. 
Charged with definite objects and mis- 
sions, the leaders of these corps have 
tolerated geology rather as a hindrance 
than a benefit.”” So wrote King. In that 
year, however, (1867) King’s Survey 
of the 40th Parallel was authorized, to- 
gether with Dr. Hayden’s “Geological 
and Geographical Survey of the Terri- 
tories,’ and Major J. W. Powell’s 
“Geological and Geographical Survey of 
the Rocky Mountain Region,” which 
for a dozen years functioned and did 
excellent work. 

But there remained one more step 
necessary to give the highest efficiency 
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and most harmonious balance to the 
national geological work. It was the 
discontinuance of the several geological 
surveys under personal leadership, and 
the foundation of a permanent bureau 
charged with the investigation and 
elucidation of the geological structure 
and mineral resources and productions 
of the United States.”’ 


This legislation was enacted and ap- 
proved March 3, 1879, and on the 21st 
the President, R. B. Hayes, nominated 
Clarence King the first director of the 
U. S. Geological Survey. The Senate 
confirmed his action April 3, and on 
May 24 King took the prescribed oath 
of office and entered upon his duties. I 
have before me now, as I write, the first 
report of the survey, with King as di- 
rector. In it he outlines his extended 
plans for the future, the rearrangement 
of the work of the present. His staff of 
geologists contains some of the earlier 
of the master names in American geo- 
logical science—Emmons, Hague, Gil- 
bert, Hayden, Pumpelly, Becker. Eliot 
Lord, who wrote that fascinating and 
graphic piece of literature on the Com- 
stock Mines, is put down as a clerk, at 
$1800 a year, while Charles D. Walcott, 
the present secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, is down as an assistant geo- 
logist at $600 a year. 

On the 11th of March, 1881, King 
retired from the directorship, on the 
plea that he desired to give his time to 
persoanl geological labors rather than 
the administration work of a government 
bureau, and Major J. W. Powell was 
nominated and confirmed in his stead. 
The new director at once announced 
there would be no change in the plans 
formulated by ‘King, and the work was 
carried on for years as he had outlined. 

For three years King now studied the 
geology of Scotland, Switzerland and 
Central Europe, occasionally visiting a 
noted mining district and studying every- 
thing connected with its operation. On 
his return to this country he engaged 
constantly in the exercise of his profes- 
sion, was the president of several mining 
companies, and was often called upon as 
an expert in court cases dealing with 
mines. During the Klondike excitement 
he visited that region and made a care- 
ful study of mining conditions. It is 
possible, from severe exposure here, that 
he sowed the seeds of pneumonia and 
tuberculosis which eventually carried 
him off. He sought relief in the climatic 
conditions of Prescott, Arizona, and Los 
Angeles and finally passed away at 
Phoenix, December 24, 1901. While in 
Los Angeles at this time he called at my 
residence, and it is one of my constant 
regrets that I was not at home to greet 
him. To my wife he was the same 
courteous, happy, debonair gentleman in 
spite of the fact that he must have known 
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he was leaving that night for Phoenix, 
where he had no expectation of living 
much longer. Superb courage, perfect 
calmness, open-hearted readiness to ac- 
cept whatever came was his attitude. He 
had no fear of death, for it was simply 
another adventure which his adventurous 
soul was ready gladly to welcome. Thus 
he passed on, mourned by a vast ac- 
quaintance East and West, North and 
South, and across all the seas of the 
earth, for his friends literally were broad- 
cast all over the world. 

In looking over his life-work one al- 
most regrets that he gave up the great 
work of directing the U. S. Geological 
Survey. His reports on the 40th Parallel 
are wonders of clear, concise geological 
reasoning. ‘They are not—except in a 
few special pages—works of dry, cold, 
formally stated facts, but full of an 
illuminating spirit that enables the reader 
to see what the geologist has imagined 
must have been the age-long history of 
the region—and the whole told with that 
vivid, graphic, flowing, expressive Eng- 
lish that we call literature. And this 
leads to the expression of a universally 
held regret, viz., that Clarence King’s 
excursions into general literature were 
so brief. “Why, oh why, didn’t he write 
more?’ is a question heard for the past 
forty years, and especially in the last 
twenty or more since his death. He was 
so eminently qualified to shine in this 
regard that it will ever be a deep grief 
to the student of American literature 
that save for Mountaineering in Sierra 
Nevada, Clarence King’s name is almost 
unknown. Independent of his scientific 
writings the following aritcles from his 
pen should be better known: “Active 
Glaciers Within the United States,” 
Atlantic Monthly, March 1871; “On 
the Discovery of Actual Glaciers On the 
Mountains of the Pacific Slope,” Am. 
Journal of Science, 3rd Series, Vol. 1; 
“Style and the Monument,” North 
American Review, Nov., 1885, an article 
on the proposed Grant monument, which 
appeared anonymously; ““The Age of the 
Earth,” 4m. Journal of Science, Jan’y, 
1893, “The Biographers of Lincoln,” 
Century, Oct., 1886; “The Education 
of the Future,” Forum, March, 1892, 
and two articles on Cuba in the Forum 
for Sept., 1895 and Sept., 1896. 

I have purposely left for the last his 
article on ““The Helmet of Mambrino,” 
which appeared in The Century for 
May, 1886. This is particularly of in- 
terest to California readers for it was 
written as a personal letter to his friend, 
Horace F. Cutler of San Francisco. 
Cutler was a remarkable character in 2 
city distinguished for remarkable char- 
acters. Born in Boston, July 4, 1821, 
he came to California early in the gold 
excitement, with happy memories of 4 
youthful companionship with Edward 
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Everett Hale. His business affairs for 
many years were chiefly speculative ven- 
tures, oftentimes “‘corners”’ in the various 
commodities that the people of the Pa- 
cific Coast traded in. Again and again 


’ fortune seemed in sight, but invariably 


the fickle jade passed him by and finaliy 
left him, getting along in years, without 
income, had it not been that old friends, 
knowing his sterling worth, engaged him 
in their office and thus made it possible 
for them to sustain him somewhat in the 
style he had been used to. Such friends 
are rare but such men as Cutler are 
rare. Though his “quarters” was a bare 
and scantily furnished upper room in an 
office building, he spent all his spare time 
at his club, where he was ever a cher- 
ished and welcomed companion for up- 
wards of forty years. He was an un- 
satiable reader. Nothing came amiss 
to him, from science of the purest kind 
to the deepest and most strange meta- 
physical speculation. As one of his 
friends said of him: “Cutler was a 
phenomenal American, a composite, in 
characteristic qualities, of Confucius, 
Socrates, Don Quixotte, Mr. Micawber 
and Colonel Sellars. He delighted in 
schemes, projects and enterprises of 
every sort, financial, industrial, scien- 
tific, romantic and sentimental, and was 
never without something in hand for 
promotion. Many of his undertakings 
were short-lived and quickly came to 
grief, but his hopeful spirit never knew 
the pang of failure, and none of his most 
visionary projects ever wholly vanished 
before he had conceived some’ new and 
better thing. If an unwilling capitalist 
positively, and, perhaps, rudely refused 
to engage in some proposed enterprise 
today, Cutler always knew a much 
richer and every way better man to 
whom, confident of success, he would 
unfold his enterprises tomorrow.” 

It was such schemes as the following, 
however, the real Quixotic tilting at 
well-established international windmills 
that endeared him to all who knew. Mr. 
James D. Hogue tells the story: 

“His favorite enterprises were world- 
wide in their range, sometimes involving 
important international relations. One 
of his proudest achievements he accom- 
plished nearly twenty-five years ago, 
having been deeply moved thereto by 
reading, at his club in San Francisco, in 
a current number of the London Times, 
(Sept. 19, 1879) a stirring letter from 
that paper’s correspondent at Pekin, 
reporting recent events in China and re- 
lating a most pathetic story of the 
wretched fate of certain youthful cap- 
tives, the children of Yakoob Beg, a 
famous chieftain and ruler of Eastern 
Turkistan, Amir of Kashgar, who, in 
1877, was defeated in war with China 
and ignominiously put to death, and 
whose three young sons, with one little 
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grandson, all innocent victims of their 
father’s misfortune, had been condemned 
to imprisonment, with abominable mal- 
treatment and, upon reaching the age of 
eleven years to be given over as slaves 
to the soldiery in urkistan or in the 
Amoor region. 


When Mr. Cutler read with unspeak- 
able indignation of these  distressful 
events he immediately resolved to devote 
all his energies and resources to the res- 
cue of the innocent sufferers, in whose 
behalf he promptly took the first initi- 
ative steps to engage public attention 
and sympathy in this country. One of 
those whose interest he engaged was 
Elbridge T. Gerry, president of the 
New York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, who wrote an ur- 
gent letter to the President of the United 
States upon the subject. The result of 
Mr. Cutler’s persistent and untiring ef- 
forts was congressional action, successful 
intercession by the United States in con- 
cert, it is said, with England, France 
and, perhaps, other governments of Eu- 
rope, for the justification and liberation 
of the unfortunate children, with suita- 
ble provision by the Chinese government 
for their subsequent welfare.” 


This is but one of many such “inter- 
ventions” in which he was engaged, all 
of which were far-reaching in their bene- 
ficial effects, but matters that few “prac- 
tical’ men would ever have dreamed of 
touching. With it all he was a thorough 
American and engaged earnestly in 
bringing about what was needed in his 
own country, state and city. 

“One object of his constant attention 
at home was the Golden Gate Park, or, 
more particularly the aviary there, which 
was created and maintained by the park 
commissioners mainly by Mr. Cutler’s 
persuasive influence and action. It was 
his habit to visit the aviary almost every 
day. He knew all the birds in it and 
many more outside. He was a sort of 
bird-charmer in a way, and he liked to 
tell of friendly humming birds that 
would sometimes alight upon his hand 
or head.”’ 

This in brief helps to suggest the kind 
of man who was Clarence King’s in- 
timate friend, one whom the great scien- 
tist and literateur loved with devotion. 
Undoubtedly he was moved towards him 
by the same spirit that led the Times 
correspondent—William Donald Spence 
—to write him: “You might send me 
your photograph. I confess to a curiosity 
to see the features of a phenomenal 
American who can find time in the midst 
of bustling Frisco to take an interest in 
the fate of two young barbarians in Cen- 
tral Asia. If there is much of this pure 
philanthropy in California there is hope 
for you yet.” For more than thirty years 


_King and Cutler corresponded. In Cut- 
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ler’s eyes, King was, beyond compare, a 
man after his own heart, and King saw 
in Cutler a living though moderA Don 
Quixote. He dubbed him Don Horacio. 
| always wrote to him under that cog- 
nomen. In one letter he wrote: “Men 
are such undemonstrative creatures that 
I do not know if I ever said in words 
how greatly I value our friendship. If | 
have not, no matter, you have felt my 
meaning. Ever yours, Clarence.” 
Two characteristic letters from King 
were found in Cutler’s papers after his 
death. One was to John Hay, the other 
to W. D. Howells, giving them intro- 
ductions to his friend. It was for love 
of him that King went, in 1882, while 
he was in Spain, to seek the Helmet of 
Mambrino, in the province of La 
Mancha. In 1885 he sent to Mr. Cutler 
the barber's basin he found there, to- 
gether with the formal letter accompany- 
ing his gift. ‘his letter, not originally 
intended for publication, was printed in 
the Century Magazine the following 
year, in May, 1886, addressed to “‘Don 
Horacio.” ‘The originally finished manu- 
script, engrossed on large paper and 
bound in silk which was cut from a robe 
of the period of Cervantes, was kept as 
a precious treasure by Don Horacio dur- 
ing his lifetime, and was found by 
friends after his death among his most 
valued effects in the barely furnished 
upper room in which he lodged. 

But the most precious thing he dis- 
played was the barber's basin itself—the 
veritable helmet of Mambrino—though 
it was only to earnest choice spirits that 
it was shown. Occasionally he put it on 
his head to show how it might have ap- 
peared to Don Quixote and to that 
“eternal misbeliever,”’ Sancho Panza, 
when worn by the approaching barber. 
To those who have forgotten the inci- 
dent it will be well to re-read Cervantes” 
immortal work, and then the full sig- 
nificance will be understood. 

It was the gentle vlay of fancy that 
shone through every page of his letter 
on the “Helmet of Mambrino,” com- 
bined with the keen observations, the 
deep sympathy expressed and the abso- 
lute power of putting himself into rap- 
port with the life of Cervantes’ time 
that made the story so popular when it 
first appeared, and that deepened the 
regret that so little of such writings had 
come from the distinguished and rarely 
gifted author’s pen. 

We are fortunate in having an excel- 
lent picture of King drawn by a noted 
Californian, Herbert Howe Bancroft, 
the historian. Bancroft was in the East, 
in 1874, seeking to arouse interest in the 
great work on Western History that he 
had projected and already begun. In 
September of that year he was at Yale 
and thus writes: “While wandering 
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among these classic halls | encountered 
Clarence King, who, young as he was, 
had acquired a reputation and a position 
second to no scientist in America. He 
was a man of much genius and rare cul- 
tivation. In him were united in an 
eminent degree the knowledge acquired 
from books and that which comes from 
contact with men. His shrewd common- 
sense was only surpassed by his high 
literary and scientific attainments, and 
his broad learning was so seasoned with 
unaffected kindness of heart and fresh 
buoyant good humor as to command the 
profound admiration of all who knew 
him. 

“He was my ideal of a scholar. ‘There 
was an originality and dash about him 
which fascinated me. He could do so 
easily what I could not do at all; he was 
so young, with such an elastic athletic 
brain, trained to do his most ambitious 
bidding, with such a well-employed past, 
a proud present and a brilliant future, 
and withal such a modest bearing and 
yenial kind-heartedness, that | could not 
but envy him. His descriptions of scen- 
ery are as fine as Ruskin’s and far more 
original.” 

In seeking to account for King’s in- 
stantaneous success in the literary field 
one naturally looks for the distinctive 
qualities of his writing. At first reading 
one is impressed with his remarkable use 
of words, his instinctive choice of the cor- 
rect word, and his inimitable power of 
phrase. With a freedom as great as that 
of Ruskin in his ability to express sights 
and emotions there is an evident aban- 
don, a naturalness, a spontaneity that 
Ruskin never possessed. In the great 
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Inglish writer’s most polished and 
rounded sentences one can feel that 
“marching up and down,” seeking to 
find the most perfect form for his words 
—care, study, effort, are all apparent. 
But there is nothing of the kind in 
King’s writing. His is a natural percep- 
tion of the nicety of shades of meaning 
in certain words, and a felicitious readi- 
ness to link properly selected words to- 
gether in pregnant, forceful and extraor- 
dinarily pleasing sentences. 

‘Take for instance: 

“Over to Eastward a fervid crimson 
light smote the vapor-bank and cleared 
a bright pathway through to the peaks, 
and on to a pale sea-green sky. “‘Vhrough 
this gateway of rolling gold and red 
cloud the summits seemed infinitely 
high and far, their stone and snow hung 
in the sky with lucent delicacy of hue, 
brilliant as gems, yet soft as air,—a 
mosaic of amethyst and opal transfigured 
with passionate light.” 

Here are two descriptions of horses: 

“Old Hum, a dignified roan mustang 
of a certain age, with the decorum of 
years and a conspicuous economy of 
force retained not a few of the affecta- 
tions of youth, such as snorting theatric- 
ally and shying, though with absolute 
safety to the rider.” 

“My buckskin was incorrigibly bad. 
‘To begin with, his anatomy was desul- 
tory and incoherent, the maximum of 
physical effort bringing about a slow, 
rambling gait quite unendurable. He 
was further cursed with a brain wanting 
the elements of logic, as evidenced by 
such non sequitus as shying insanely at 
wisps of hay, and stampeding beyond 


Portion of the busness section of Tokio which was destroyed in the recent earthquake 
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control when I tried to tie him to a load 
of grain. My sole amusement with 
Buckskin grew out of a_ psychological 
peculiarity of his, namely, the unusual 
slowness with which waves of sensation 
were propelled inward toward the brain 
from remote parts of his periphery, 
A dig of the spurs administered in the 
flank passed unnoticed for a period of 
time varying from twelve to thirteen sec- 
onds, till the protoplasm of the brain 
received the percussion wave; then, with 
a suddenness which | never wholly got 
over, he would dash into a trot, nearly 
tripping himself up with his own aston- 
ishment.”’ 

In concluding this necessarily imper- 
fect sketch | do not have space to quote 
it, but | must refer to the delicious 
piece of fooling with which he opens his 
chapter on “‘Merced Ramblings.”’ He was 
forgetting his great and chosen science 
and degenerating into a mere nature 
lover. Stirred by the remorseful words 
of his chief he earnestly goes to work to 
seek a fossil, and all the way through the 
story, poking fun at the big-wigs and 
himself, tells of one of his discoveries 
that, to the scientist, was indeed a mem- 
orable event. And he winds up thus: 
“Down the perspective of years I could 
see before me spectacled wise men of 
some scientific society and one who pro- 
nounced my obituary, ending thus: ‘In 
summing up the character and labors of 
this fallen follower of science, let it never 
be forgotten that he discovered the be- 
lemnites;’ and perhaps, | mused, they 
will put over me a slab of fossil rain- 
drops, those eternally embalmed tears of 
nature.” 
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FATHOMS DEEP 
AS NOUNCED by the publishers as 


“Probably not the greatest story 
ever written. Possibly it may not even 
be found among the list of “best sellers.”’ 
It is neither intriguing nor gripping, nor 
is it designed especially for red-blooded 
people. It is just an entertaining house- 
boat story with a wholesome love ele- 
ment, written by one who knows boats 
and loves the water, and can spin a yarn 
that will give the reader two dollars’ 
worth of as good entertainment as is 
likely to be found anywhere.” 

To this | can conscientiously add that 
it is a far better story in plot, character- 
drawing, real interest and good writing 
than many that are much-heralded in 
the advertising columns. ‘The reader 
soon identifies himself with the char- 
acters, deeply sympathises wtih some of 
them and is really surprised when the 
concluding chapters are reached. “Fath- 
oms Deep,” by Elizabeth Nancy Payne, 
The Penn Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


WORKS OF JOAQUIN MILLER 


INCE the fire there has been no 

available one-volume_ edition of 
Joaquin Miller’s Poems. ‘That published 
by Whitaker and Ray was an entire loss 
except for the few hundred of copies 
that were distributed before the disaster 
came. Hence it is with pleasure we re- 


ceived a new and authoritative edition, ° 
“undertaken,”’ says its editor, “with the. 


full approval of Mrs. Miller,” and it 
being issued after the poet’s death it 
“exhibits the full range of Joaquin 
Miller’s poetical works in a single vol- 
ume,”’ 

There has been much discussion, not 
carried on without acrimony, as to 
whether Joaquin Miller was a true poet, 
and whether he was entitled to rank 
with the masters, such as Whittier, 
Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes, Saxe, Sill, 
etc. And as a contribution to this dis- 
cussion, showing far more potently than 
words the judgment of the editor and 
publisher of the Riverside edition of 
American poets, let me state that they 


were once asked to incorporate Miller's, 


poems in this series and that, after full 
time for consideration, they declined, 
though the offer was accompanied with 
the pledge of the purchase of one thou- 
sand copies of the work when completed. 

But evidently neither the author nor 
the publishers of the present edition 
have had any question as to Miller’s 
place in American poetry. ‘The former, 
Stuart P. Sherman, is Professor of Eng- 
lish in the University of Illinois, and 
brings to his work, a deep and technical 
knowledge of his subject. He is a critic 
and teacher of repute and experience, 
and many thousands of students and 
readers have been, and doubtless more 
will be, influenced by his judgments and 
decisions. He writes an interesting In- 
troduction of 36 pages, and at the end 
thus swiftly summarizes Miller’s claims 
to position: 

“When Miller finally reviewed his 
own work and prepared his collective 
edition, he saw that much of his verse 
had been hastily written, journalistic, 
prolix, lacking in form and concentra- 
tion; and he mantully discarded many 
long passages of it. At the same time he 
felt as never before the importance of his 
own position in American poetry. He 
had not really achieved a_ distinctive 
poetic style. He had not been a thinker. 
He had been a pathfinder of the imagin- 
ation; like Whitman, he had blazed a 
way into new territories. He had brought 
something of beauty and splendor into 
American literature. He exulted in the 
wide lands and seas which he first had 
annexed to the provinces of song. He 
had sung the Exodus across the plains. 
He had pictured the great American 
desert. He had celebrated the forested 
the Mariposa Grove, and the falls of the 
heights of the Sierras, the giant trees of 
Yosemite. He had been a myth-maker 
and had sown with poetic legends all his 
western land from the Yukon and the 
snowy peaks of Mt. Rainier and Mt. 
Shasta through the golden poppy fields 
of the central valleys to San Diego Bay, 
Nicaragua, and the Amazon River. He 
had made captive for romance the out- 
laws of old Spanish California, the 
priests and bandits of Mexico, the Scouts 
of Fremont, dusky Indian heroines, and 
the motley multitude of the gold-seekers. 


He had been the champion of oppressed 
peoples—the Southern Confederacy, the 
native American tribes, the Jews of Rus- 
sia and Palestine, the Cubans, the Boers, 
the Yellow men and the Mexicans in 
California. And then, to widen his hori- 
zon at sunset, he had threaded the golden 
straits and had sailed “on and on” to 
the Arctic Seas, to Hawaii, to the 
Orient ; chanting as he sailed, ever ready 
for fresh adventure, ever in love with 
light, color, and movement, ever himself 
the romantic troubadour, the picturesque 
incarnation of the spirit which prevades 
his poems.” 

Dr. Sherman’s Introduction gives by 
far the best and most authentic account 
of Miller’s life yet written, yet it seems 
to me there is little of the warmth of 
human sympathy in it. It is coldly criti- 
cal, just as far as its author can make it, 
but utterly fails to take into account 
Joaquin’s peculiar temperament. 

‘The addition of the poetic headings 
from ““The Building of the City Beau- 
tiful” is welcome, as well as the presenta- 
tion of Joaquin’s first poems as published 
in Portland, Oregon in 1869. 


On the whole the volume will be a 
pleasure to lovers of Miller and the 
West and it is to be hoped it will soon 
be followed by a comprehensive and 
complete life of the poet. 

“The Practical Works of Joaquin 
Miller,” Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by Dr. Stuart P. Sherman, G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


MAN’S PREHISTORIC PAST 


excellent introduction to 

“Man’s Prehistoric Past,” is found 
in the volume under that title just pub- 
lished by the Macmillan’s. Its author, 
H. H. Wilder, is Professor of Zoology 
in Smith College, but the book has far 
more than the ordinary text book ap- 
peal. It is such a book as a student of 
Wells’ “Outline” will welcome, supple- 
menting that admirable volume with a 
wealth of detail and illustration that are 
‘illuminative. ‘‘“Man’s Prehistoric Past,” 
by H. Wilder, with I11 illustrations, 
$5.00 net, The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 
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THE TENTH MOON 


_ element of mystery seldom fails 
to appeal to the human mind. We 
want to know, and hate to feel that any 
set of circumstances can baffle our intelli- 
gence. Sidney Williams has used these 
basic principles of human nature to build 
up his story “In the Tenth Moon.” A 
man is murdered in his own house and 
his wife is charged with the crime. The 
revolver that was used in the murder is 
found in his wife’s dresser. A jury finds 
her guilty, and yet it is evident this ver- 
dict is an error. One of the jurymen is 
induced by the brother of the murdered 
man to aid him in his investigations and 
one is hurried through pages of exciting 
incidents and mystery, where policemen 
and detectives add crime upon crime in 
their endeavors to hide their participation 
in other crimes. ‘The denouement is 
quite unexpected for the author succeeds 
perfectly in hiding the identity of the 
murderer until the last chapter is 
reached. Just the story for vacation read- 
ing. “In the Tenth Moon,” by Sidney 
Williams, The Penn Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


“UNDER THE LAW” 


The Penn Co. send us the first book 
of Miss Edwina Stanton Babcock, who 
leading magazines for several years. 
has been a contributor to the pages of 
“Under the Law” deals with large 
human issues. Here is one of the best 
recent expressions of a_ revolt—often 
wise, but at times unwise—the revolt of 
the younger generation against existing 
social customs, conventions, usages and 
laws. The author’s presentation of the 
case arouses a reader’s interest from the 
start. 


The principal revolutionists are Sard 
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reason—other than the personal bias 
of the editor—for the return of your 


manuscript. If your “stuff” is not 
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and her nineteen-year-old brother, Dun- 
stan. Our author cleverly enlists every 
reader on their side long before the third 
chapter ends, by her relentless portrayal 
of that law-made old terror, Judge Bo- 
gart. One is able to comprehend, if not 
to sympathize with Dunstan’s out-break 
to his sister (after the smug Judge is 
gone): “Law? Law?—A lot of stuff 
in books brought from the funny old 
bigwigs in England ....all hanging 
onto rotten things they called ‘prece- 
dents.’”’ He concludes with “drat law, 
drat the system!” 


Nevertheless, even these violent young 
rebels know, and that, too, with secret 
feelings of awe, not quite acknowledged 
and wholly unspoken, that “for every 
life that counts there must be laws—not 
mere man-made formulas but those eter- 
nal, unchanging laws which we strive 
to express in such words as love, truth, 
justice, duty, self-sacrifice. 

In the end, through all the mysteries 
and romances of the book (these being 
of but secondary importance), the reader 
discovers that these young iconoclasts, 
who are so ready to defy courts, juries, 
sheriffs and prisons, are no different at 
bottom from the rest of us. They are 
finding themselves—exactly as we elders 
once did. Sard, Dunstan, Minga, begin 
to discover some of the fundamental 
laws, the first of which for all would-be 
reformers is just this: Recreate, human- 
ize and make over an outworn institu- 
tion from the ground up; be wisely rad- 
ical, and tackle the whole thing—the 
convict system, for instance, not Regu- 
lation forty-three. 

Even the hard old machine of a 
Judge discovers at last that he is a hu- 
man being and a parent. And so, in the 
story of Miss Babcock’s, Sard and Mar- 
tin Ledyard, the “man of mystery,” 
finding themselves, and each other, are 
going to try to “take care of all the un- 
The reader 
knows they will do the best they can to 
live up to that ideal. 


WESTERN BIRDS 


The interest in all nature is growing. 
Especially do intelligent people want to 
know more about the birds that sing 
and live their active lives on their 
lawns and in their shade trees. So it 
is an eminently useful and satisfactory 
service that Mrs. Harriet Williams 
Myers, for years the Vice-President of 
the California Audubon Society, has 
done in writing ““Western Birds.” The 
volume is a practical manual of the 
major part of the birds found in the 
West, and is popular though scientific in 
its arrangement. It is fully illustrated 
by many excellent photographs, and is 
especially adapted to enable the tyro to 
place whatever strange bird he may hap- 
pen to run across. Personally I have 
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just had the best of opportunity of test- 
ing its value. For six weeks I have been 
in the High Sierras and this book was 
my daily companion. It helped me iden- 
tify many birds and gave me information 
about them that I was exceeding glad 
to have. It is a book that should be in 
every library in the West, especially if 
it is that of a bird-lover. “Western 
Birds” by Harriett Williams Myers, 
fully illustrated, $4.00. ‘The Macmil- 
lan Company. 

—GEORGE WHARTON JAMEs. 


THE GREAT NORTHWEST 


Interest never flags in hundreds of 
thousands of American and other minds 
as to that great country that we used 
to speak of as “The Frozen North.” 
Hence we are peculiarly pleased to get 
such books as Fullerton Waldo’s ‘‘Down 
the Mackenzie,” which, on the face of 
it, seems to be a real and truthful nar- 
rative. It reads true, for he gives us 
good, bad and indifferent in the whole 
of what he saw. We are presented with 
fine pictures of Edmonton, with its 
pushing pioneer people and their un- 
bounded faith; and then day by day we 
journey to the end of the railway, and_ 
down the streams that lead to the great 
river of the north, the Mackenzie, and 
thence to its very head. One gains a 
vivid realization of what the country is 
from Mr. Waldo’s descriptions and the 
book is worthy a large circulation. 

“Down the Mackenzie River,” by 
Fullerton Waldo, $3.00. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

—GEORGE WHARTON JAMES. 


THREE BOOKS OF REAL 
MERIT 


THE VEST POCKET 
BOOK-KEEPER 
A simple and _ concise 
method of Practical 
book-keeping with in-. 
structions for the cor- 
rect keeping of books of 
account. - How to take 
off a trial balance sheet 
and finally close and 
balance accounts. 160 
pages, artistic leather- 
| ette. Price $1.00 post- 
paid. 


The Real Estate 


Educator 


The New Edition contains the Federal 
Farm Loan System, How to Appraise 
Property, How to Advertise Real Estate, 
How TO SELL REAL ESTATE, The Tor- 
rens System, Available U. S. Lands for 
Homesteads, The A. B. C.’s of Realty and 
other useful information. 

208 Pages Cloth. $2.00 Postpaid 


The Vest Pocket Lawyer 


This excellent work just published con- 
tains the kind of information most people 
You can know the law—what to 
do—what to avoid. It is a daily guide— 
a manual of reference for the business 
man—the law student—the justice of the 
peace—the notary public—the farmer— 
the clergyman—the merchant—the banker 
—the doctor. 360 pages printed on bible 
paper. Cloth $1.50. Postpaid. 
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SONGS OF THE AIR 
LITTLE book of 55 pages of melo- 


dious verse by a Californian, Louis 
Leon De Jean, has been issued by the 
Harr Wagner Publishing Company, and 
requires from every thoughtful critic 
more attention than is usually given to 
a first volume of youthful poetry. It has 
already been carefully reviewed in eight 
or ten of the leading dailies and weeklies 
of the Pacific Coast, and some of the 
main facts of the author’s life have been 
given to the public. 

These facts, reduced to their simplest 
form are: Louis, as every reader of his 
poems will call him, was born in Buf- 
falo, New York, thirty years ago. When 
five years old, he came to Berkeley to 
live with his Aunt Miss Cora Williams 
of the Williams Institute. ‘The boy was 
well and carefully educated, entered the 
University of California when sixteen, 
studied too hard, broke down, tried out- 
door life in Nevada, entered Nevada 
University, broke down again, and, as 
Wilbur Hall said in the Chronicle, 
“turned to life for his education.”’ 

In 1913 he enlisted in the Marine 
Corps of the U. S. Navy. Then the 
war came, and after enough adventures 
to enliven the pages of a romance by Vic- 
tor Hugo, he reached Canada for the 
second time; he became a student aviator 
and finally was commissioned as a flying 
oficer. His training included three 
months at the famous Taliaferro Flying 
Field, in Texas. Then in May, 1918, 
he was sent across, ready for work and 
all on fire to take his part in actual war- 
fare. When he reached England, Louis 
volunteered to take a small swift pur- 
suit plane called a “salamander,” built 
for work when the danger was greatest. 
He was stationed at Eastbourne, waiting 
the construction of his machine. He even 
made one trip to France, but in August, 
taking a practice flight, his motor stopped 
and he crashed down, receiving seven 
major fractures. No one thought he 
could possibly live more than a few 
hours, but his invincible courage and 
hope pulled him through. He spent 
eleven months in the hospital, however, 
and is on the permanently disabled list 
for the rest of his life. 

All this, which deserves to be told in 
much greater detail, puts our young poet 
in the group of fine and fearless persons 
who “carry on” in defiance of any and 
all handicaps. We could this minute 
write down the names of fifty men and 
women, many of them Californians, who 
make the best of every physical weakness, 
scorn both self-pity and the pity of 
others, and stay in the game while life 
lasts. Nurses and physicians can tell hun- 
dreds of stories of the simple faith and 
smiling courage of people who never 
knew how to whine or whimper. There 
are great compensations, as well as great 
abnegations in such lives. 
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“Songs of the Air’”’ is plainly the effort 
of a young, earnest poet-in-the-making to 
deal with aviation as it was, is, and may 
yet become. The poems, as in all first 
volumes even of such singers as Byron, 
Shelley and Rossetti, are of unequal 
merit, but all have the quality of saying 
just what the author means. | 


In “The Mail Pilot’s Dream,”’ he tells 
how he goes to sleep, and suddenly wak- 
ing discovers that: 


‘Just ahead and above was a nerve-racking 
sight: 


A snow-covered peak towered high: 
And there I'd have crashed if I hadn't 

gained height: 

I'll remember that climb till I die. 

My dreams for the future from now on I'll 
eep 

For my bed, ’cause I don't think it’s wise 
To fly over the Rockies when I am asleep, 

No matter how roomy the skies.” 

In another poem he pokes fun at 
Einstein and the other theorists. He 
wants to borrow one of them, in fact, 
and says: 


“Pick one out and let me take him for a 
flight 


In my little stunting plane—I'll treat him 
right! 


We will roll and spin and loop 


And we'll twist and turn and swoop— 
Ten dimensions will I show him at a height.” 


“Our Next War” is a tremendous 
plea for national preparedness. Here is 
the stanza which drives the thought 
home: 


“When our undefended cities are destroyed 
by unseen force, 


pane, an ant-hill being crushed by giant 
oot, 


Then we'll realize the blindness and the 
folly of our course, 


In disarming when we haven't killed 
war's root.” 


The group of eight poems which close 
the volume and are called “Anthology 
of Benbrook Field”—down in ‘Texas— 
was written in memory of scores of 
young aviators known to our author who 
met their deaths there while training to 
go abroad. One of these was Vernon 
Castle. ‘These poems belong together; 
they are full of the pain and tragedy of 
the aviator life. Read them, and then 
turn back to the dedication which is “to 
the unsung dead of the Air Service.” 
It belongs with the Benbrook Field 


group of poems. 


Louis Leon De Jean has lived much 
in a few years. We hope that he will 
not confine himself to verse forms, but 
will give us a romance of aviation 
written in prose—not personal reminis- 
censes but a real story with a real plot 
with characters that live and move 
against the background he knows so well. 
It would be eminently worth while to 
devote several years to this. He is likely 
to write more and better poems, “when 
the spirit moves,” for the reception given 
to “Songs of the Air’ is very encourag- 
ing. But if he means to succeed greatly 
in literature, he must not neglect plain 
prose. 


—Charles H. Shinn. 
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A Six Months’ Subscription 
for only 25 cents 
(This Is Y% the Regular Price) 


An Army of Boys 


More Than 400,000 Strong 


are regular readers of THE BOYS’ MAG- 
AZINE. This army is gaining recruits 
every day because this splendidly illus- 
trated magazine contains just the sort of 
reading every red-blooded American boy 
wants. The very best stories, both serial 
and short, by the world’s best writers. 
Special departments devoted to Radio, 
Mechanics, Electricity, Athletics, Physical 
Training, Stamp Collecting, Amateur 
Photography, Cartooning, etc., etc. Beau- 
tiful big pages with handsome covers in 
colors. A big lot of jokes and comic 
drawings. 

We give away $132.00 in Cash Prizes 
for the best amateur short stories, draw- 
ings, cartoons, articles on radio, mechan- 
ics, electricity, ete. There is no reason 
why YOUR boy should not win some of 
these cash prizes. These Prize Contests 
are continuous and each issue of THE 
BOYS’ MAGAZINE gives full particulars 
regarding them. 

Just think of it! A SIX MONTHS’ sub- 
scription for only 25 CENTS. Surely you 
would like to invest this small amount in 
giving your boy, or boy friend, six solid 
months of pleasure, entertainment and 
instruction. 

Remit in stamps if more convenient. 


On Sale at all Newstands, 10c a Copy. 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CoO., INC. 
7252 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 

I enclose 25 cents for a six months’ trial 
subscription to THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
as per your special half price offer. Enter 
my subscription promptly and send me 
my first copy of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
by return mail. 


You agree to return my 25c at once 
should I not be more than pleased with 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. 
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A trial treatment, together 
with my booklet on Obesity, 
as well as my special “PAY- 
WHEN-REDUCED” offer sent 
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I am a licensed practising physician and 
have successfully treated thousands of pa- 
tients for fat reduction without subjecting 
them to change of diet or unnecessary exer- 
cise. My patients have often reduced at the 
rate of a pound a day, and are today in bet- 
ter health than ever before. Let me send you 
more proof at my expense. 

DR. KR. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, State 
of New York, 286 Fifth Ave., N. ¥., Desk C-48 
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THE LEADERSHIP OF CONGRESS 


George Rothwell Brown’s account of 


radical party changes 


This most attractive book comes from 
the press of the Bobbs Merrill Company. 
Its author is evidently a careful stu- 
dent of affairs political and national. He 
has described and made plain to the av- 
erage reader a great deal which is going 
on and has been finding definite expres- 
sion in the past twenty years. ‘This gives 
the book a value for all students, partic- 
ularly for young citizens, because the 
same matter cannot be had elsewhere 
in a single volume, and also because the 
outlook is so full of hope—not of de- 
spair. There is radical reform in the 
destruction of the once so autocratic 
powers of the Speaker of the House, in 
the direct election of United States sen- 
ators, in the primaries as now carried on, 
and in the citizenship of women. Sum- 
med up, those things mean, our author 
believes, a vast but peaceful revolution 
in America—a _ revolution whose 
reaching results are only beginning to 
be recognized by public men, or indeed 
by the community at large. 


The fifteen chapter-heads of this use- 
ful book are these: Congressional Pow- 
ers; The Supremacy of the Speakership ; 
Government by Party; The Inevitable 
Conflict; The Rise of the Speakership; 
The Speakership of Reed; Discipline 
and Despotism; Roosevelt and the Con- 
gress; The Senate on the Defensive; 
The Revolution of 1910; The Destruc- 
tion of the Speakership; Invisible Gov- 
ernment in Washington; Harding and 
the New House; the Senate in Evolu- 
tion; The House and the People. 


The central idea of the book is its 
exposition of the decline of the Senate 
and the new growth in power. of the 
House of Representatives. Mr. Brown 
tells us that the House was the greater 
in the beginning. “Clay,” he says, “‘had 
found there a more splendid opportunity 
than the Senate had afforded him dur- 
ing the two short terms which he had 
served before he was Speaker... .‘At the 
origin of the Government’, said Vice- 
President Breckenridge, in an address 
preceding the removal of the Senate 
from the old to its new chamber, ‘the 
Senate seemed to be regarded chiefly as 
an executive council. The President 
often visited the chamber and conferred 
personally with this body; most of its 
business was transacted with closed 
doors, and it took comparatively little 
part in the legislative debates. The ris- 
ing and vigorous intellects of the coun- 
try sought the arena of the House of 
Representatives as the appropriate the- 
atre for the display of their powers.’ ”’ 


In closing his discussion, Mr. Brown 
says that at the present time the Exec- 
utive is ‘“‘measurably weaker’ and the 
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THE LIFE STORY OF PIERRE MARIE CURIE 
By MARIE CURIE, Discoverer of Radium 


Madame Curie writes in vivid detail not only of the scientific work 
which has made famous the names of the Curies, but she tells. the 


whole story of her husband's life and of her own. 


(To be published in October) $2.50 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 
By H. J. ECKENRODE 


A study of the politico-military history of the Confederacy and a re- 
view of the relations between the North and South previous to the 


war. 


$2.50 


DEIRDRE 
By JAMES STEPHENS 
Author of “The Crock of Gold,” “The Demi-Gods,” etc. 


The story of Deirdre’s flight to Scotland with young Naoise and how 


they were tricked into a disastrous return. $2.50 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
By CHaries A. ELL woop 


Author of “The Reconstruction of Religion,” ete. 


How the principles of Christianity work out when applied to the 


present situation in our social life. 


$1.75 


THE NEW POETRY 


kdited by Monroe and Henderson—New and enlarged edition 


Prominent poets are represented even more generously than in the 
original volume, and important new names are added. $3.50 


At All Book Stores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


609 Mission STREET 


House “immensely stronger than had 
been true at the beginning.... Its in- 
dependence of spirit under the new sys- 
tem had been the vindication of the 
House as Congress responded, not with- 
out making mistakes, to the hopes and 
aspirations of the masses of the people 
whose servant it recognized itself to be. 
.... The American people were de- 
manding of their leaders in Congress 
high principles, unbending courage and 
fidelity. As the Senate lost the aristo- 
cratic character it had maintained for a 
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century, the new House sought to con- 
serve those splendid institutions of the 
people which may be preserved only in 
the temple of the people.” 

By this time our readers will ask: 
“Who is this new author?” 

Mr. George Rothwell Brown has 
been on the staff of the Washington 
Post for years; his signed, first-page ar- 
ticles receive wide attention and are the 
fruits of his more than twenty years of 
active newspaper service and of studies 
of public affairs. 
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MRS. LOVELL WHITE 


(Continued from page 4) 
portion reserved for recreation purposes, 
and the remainder to a restricted resi- 
dence section which should conform to 
the general beautification scheme. 


The Rev. Caleb S. Dutton in eulogiz- 
ing Mrs. Lovell White said: “To be 
absolutely real and at the same time an 
idealist; to cast oneself in large mold 
and still keep in the way of life; to be 
free and fearless and direct and at the 
same time generous, appreciative and pa- 
tient; to be an ardent lover of beauty 
and yet not to despise men and women 
who have not gained the vision; to have 
a heritage of culture and yet have that 
kindness and charm which makes one 
at home with all sorts and conditions of 
men; to have deep spiritual insight with 
keen practical wisdom—to achieve this 
in life is to achieve greatly. Mrs. Lovell 
White was a great citizen, a great wo- 
man—a rare soul—a friend of her kind.”’ 


Courage and a working optimism 
were the outstanding characteristics of 
Mrs. Lovell White. ‘Those who knew 
her best and loved her for her sublime 
faith in mankind, are glad that she has 
been spared the knowledge of the gen- 
erally lowered tone of life since the 
Great War furnished an excuse for a 
relapse to primitive instincts long held 
in leash by conventionality. Mrs. Lovell 
White lived and labored in a world 
controlled by Christian ideals. She would 
have wept bitter tears to see her belief 
in the superior spiritual qualities of 
woman so woefully absent under the 
stress and strain of actual conditions. 
Many of the original advocates of suf- 
trage honestly thought that uplift and 
reform only waited upon the advent of 
women into the realm of politics. Now 
everybody knows better. And it is also 
clear that honesty in business, in service, 
in fulfilling obligations, have not been 
improved by the scores of women flock- 
ing into the places long held by men. 
A woman of Mrs. Lovell White’s un- 
erring instincts, sterling integrity, and 
upstanding ideas of a square deal, would 
be keenly disappointed in the results 
achieved by women in their effort at 
self-expression. 

A timely death is often the kindest 
thing Fate has in store for us. Of the 
four greatest women it has been my 
privilege to write about, Mrs. Lovell 
White stood closets to the boundary line 
which divides a woman’s and a man’s 
world. She, at least, had a glimpse of 
realities as men know them, but she did 
not live long enough to see how miser- 
ably women have failed to measure up to 
her ideal standards of them. 
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OVERLAND POETRY 


A Note From the Poetry Editor 

VERLAND has always given more 
iow to verse than have the great 
majority of the magazines. 
have appeared most of the Western 
writers of promise. Many of them have 
had from Overland their first encourage- 
ment; their first audience from Over- 
land’s readers. The new Overland is con- 
tinuing so far as it may in giving gener- 
ous space not only to recognized writers 
but also to the younger, the unrecognized 
writers of promise. It is, however, chang- 
ing the policy of its more recent years in 
that a more severe censorship is being 
exercised as regards the quality of verse 
accepted. While no payment is at this 
time made for verse other than a year’s 
subscription and extra copies of the 
magazine, it is intended to hold the qual- 
ity of Overland’s verse so high that ac- 
ceptance and publication will in itself be 
an honor worth while. 


In its pages 


A departure from Overland’s traditional 
policy is made in this also, that instead 
of featuring Western verse it is now de- 
sired to have verse representative of the 
entire country. And we want stronger 
verse. | think that perhaps ninety-nine 
verse-writers out of every hundred—and 
I might make the percentage even larger! 

-hold that beauty lies only in sweetness 
and light, forgetting that sweetness as a 
diet may become not only monotonous 
but nauseating. There is a_ splendid 
beauty in ruggedness. There is some- 
times a sublime beauty in the seemingly 
sordid. Overland desires a more balanced 
quality in its verse. 

There is no prejudice against any form 
of verse. Vers libre, if it have beauty of 
thought and diction and rhythm, is as wel- 
come as the older, the longer accepted, 
forms. But let it not be forgotten that 
vers libre is as much subject to law as 
which conforms to rhyme and 
meter. It is a law which is felt rather 
than understood, perhaps; | doubt if any- 
one could lay down definite rules for the 
guidance of would-be writers of free 
But then, feeling for poetry must 
guide those who write in the older forms 
as well. Not every verse which scans as 
to rhyme and meter is poetry-—-not one 
in ten thousand. 

Briefly, Overland 
mitted verse this: brief, clean-cut 
tures of life which possess beauty or 
sublimity of thought, which have a defin- 
ite rhythmic pattern. A lesser number 
of nature lyrics, likewise brief, which 
shall be as expressive us an etching. 
Verse which is universal rather than 
local. And while | cannot engage to give 
to the younger writers any criticism on 
submitted manuscript, | promise 
them a careful and a sympathetic read- 
ing. 

Each issue of Overland is fully copy- 
righted and to those contributors of verse 


verse 


verse, 


its sub- 
pic- 


desires in 


can 
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who so advise us an assignment of copy- 
right for their published verse will be 
freely given. 

In spite of the many-times-repeated in- 
structions which various’. publications 
have given as to preparation of manu- 
script it seems necessary to again say: 

Type your manuscript on one side 
only, double spacing, and with only 
one poem on a page. 

Type your name and address in the 
upper left hand corner of the first 
page of each poem. 

Enclose a stamped and addressed 
envelope—not postage merely—for 
the return of manuscript. 

If it seems necessary to send a 
letter with your manuscript—and us- 
ually it isn’t—let it be brief and to 
the point. No editor is interested in 
your own estimate of your product. 
However mistaken he may be in his 
judgment of your verse, he is after 


all the final judge so far as his pub- 
lication is concerned, and all your 


self-praise will not alter his opinion. 

It may, unfortunately, arouse his 

prejudice, for editors are, after all, 

only human. 

It is my desire that Overland’s poetry 
shall be not only interesting to the 
readers—that must be the first consider- 
ation—but also aceptable to the writers 
in general. Perhaps I am attempting the 
impossible. Let's see what the next few 
months bring forth. 

Harry Noyes Pratt. 


PINIONS 
A Notable Book of Verse by One of the 


Younger Poets 

SADERS of magazine have 

oted with increasing frequency the 
name of Jay G. Sigmund, and those who 
read with understanding have found in 
the poems bearing his signature an in- 
creasing strength. He is not one of those 
who sing merely for the music of the 
song. Tucked away among the lines of 
his verse is many a homely bit of philo- 
sophy which it itself would make the 
verse worth reading, and he is finding 
increasing facility in putting his thought 


verse 


into form. 

Now that latter phrase may be a bit 
misleading to those who are not well ac- 
quainted with the work of this Middle- 
Western bard, for by “form” I do not 
mean those old accepted patterns of 
meter and rhyme which have withstood 
the trial of the years. Form is a more 
inclusive term nowadays, for vers libre 
is in its developed creating a real form 
or pattern of its own and thus justifying 
those who have seen in its crude ex- 
pressions the germ of beauty. Sigmund 
can use and does use the older patterns 
and uses them well, but his greater 
strength lies in the newer field. Here is 
a picture as clean-cut as an etcher’s 
plate: 
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ee AUGHTER and Longing” and 
“Wings of Youth,” the two lit- 
tle volumes of verse now before 
the public from Miss Buckley, do not 
sound like the “Collected Poems” of a 
writer of long standing. Each of them 
reads like a volume thrown forth with- 
out change of mood—the expression of 
a winsome personality forming the 
motive. And the charm, the winsome- 
ness of this personality is not art, 
intensity, depth of passion, variety 
of experience, or ripe wisdom, but 
the simpler things of Faith, Hope, 
Love, which mean lasting youth- 
fulness. Sorrow for a lost love 
and a broken dream is sweet- 
ened and tuned to melody by faith— 
a faith which has achieved the soul’s 
triumph and given expression to the 
good which has been awaiting de- 
velopment in happiness. Grief, loss, 
misfortune often change the char- 
acter, warping, souring, and thwart- 
ing growth. Yet the soul may then 
strike the notes of song and achieve 
the expression of pain, passion and 
unique experience. In triumph over 
adversity, it is natural and fitting 
that a soul should pour forth its 
grace and sweetness in song. “Our 
sweetest songs are those that tell of 
saddest thought.”’ 


Few poets of today have revealed 
their own story, dreams, hopes and 
disappointments, as simply as does 
Nancy Buckley in a number of these 
little poems, such as A Friend, At 
Shut of Evening Flowers, The 
House of Dreams and The Haven: 


Oh! for the peace of a tiny farm, 
And a path that climbs a hill; 
And your dear voice, potent charm, 

Singing the love-songs still. 


Oh! for a home, sweetheart o’ mine, 
By meadow and winding lane, 

And sweet wet violets that shine 
With glint of April rain. 


Today I glimpse through a door of dreams 
This haven of the heart; 

E’en fancied joy has power, it seems, 
To heal the bitter smart. 


Take with this poem the several ad- 
dressed to friends—To Jean, To My 
Friend, and others showing the power 
of friendship—take with them such 
poems as Immolation, and we have the 
full expression, simple as it is, of the 
bright way a poet should walk. 
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Nancy Buckley 


cA “New California Poet 


By CATHERINE McPARTLIN 


Not for the martyr’s crown 
I pray, dear Lord, 

Not for the quick fierce death 
By heathen sword. 

Not for the battle’s cease, 
The victory won, 

Not for the long cool rest 
At set of sun. 

But still the lonely life 
From all apart, 

But still the gnawing pain 
Of bruised heart. 

But still upon the cross 
For Love of Thee, 

Until at last, at last 
Thy Face I see! 


Nancy BUCKLEY 


Poems to Mary Elizabeth, a child, 
poems picturing memories of tender 
human relations, poems to the young, 
indicate outlets by which Nancy Buck- 
ley pours the vital stream of human af- 
fection upon her world. Poems describ- 
ing her own “little room” where fancies 
and dreams and prayers revisit her— 
these indicate time lived alone, solitude 
and loneliness. Then there are poems 
such as The Tryst revealing her relig- 
ious life. These show us that nothing 
sublime or labored is necessary in verse 
in order that it may fulfill its mission 
to teach from the poet’s experience. In 
the poems there is nothing intricate or 
extraordinary in form or thought. The 
charm is in the sincerity, simplicity and 
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purity of the emotion, fancy, or tenet of 
faith. There is not in the two little vol- 
umes a contradictory or inharmonious 
note. There is not a line which can be 
marked as affectation, as conscious striy- 
ing for artistic distinction. There is in 
the second volume a crystallization of 
the simple style, but nothing of what 
is usually called “growth,” ‘“‘develop- 
ment” and the like in a poet. ‘There 
could hardly appear such growth or de- 
velopment in the space of the year 
between the two volumes. Many read- 

' ers will hope and pray that such 
inevitable development will banish 
nothing of the charm of those early 
verses. Miss Buckley seems to be 
blessed with a natural endowment 
of the popular style, tone and 
expression. 

In the second volume are. poems 
which show that the poet is turning 
from the more direct personal ex- 
pression of experience to impersonal 
expression, as in The Interpreter 
and ‘The Easter Bell. One of the 
most promising of these poems is to 


Our Lady of The Flowers: 


The glory of the Spring is falling o’er 

The year. The silver-throated songsters 
pour 

Their bursting hearts in sweetest melody 

That thrills the raptured air to ecstacy. 

And at Our Lady’s shrine, the lily fair 

Lifts her pure face, a gentle nun at 
prayer; 

And near here is the rose in glad array 

Of splendid scarlet satin, bright and 
gay. 

Wee violets, the blue of summer skies, 

Their loving hearts atremble in their 
eyes, 

Look up at Mary and with smiles so 
sweet, 

They lay their lives as offerings at her 
feet. 


The longest of Miss Buckley’s poems 
contains thirty-six lines; the shortest 
four. The most ambitious in theme is 
The Martyr, which describes the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Pancratius in the arena. 
The binding of both little books is sim- 
ple and beautiful, fitting the content 
exactly. In the foreword to each vol- 
ume, W. C. Morrow gives a brief 
critical and appreciative comment on the 
poet, introducing her as a young Call- 
fornian who added to the poetic laurels 
of her state, and informs us that she has 
also essayed the short story art. Her 
verse has already made her name familiar 
to most readers of poetry. What trend 
her future work will take is interesting 
conjecture. 
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BROTHERS IN BATTLE 

(Continued from page 13) 
a left upward, that missed Fatty’s chin 
and tore the flesh above his right eye. 
A part of the eyebrow hung loose and 
bloody. “You'll rush, will you? take 
that!”’ grunted Bennie. But Fatty grunt- 
ed somethnig that was inarticulate and 
kept on rushing. 


George watched the open space under 
the ring. But the lights did not go out. 
The twelfth round came and went. The 
lights burned brightly as the men lurched 
upon the canvas floor above. George 
wondered what round it was. “It must 
be near the tenth,” he thought. 


A peculiar and blessed oblivion came 
to the two battlers in the ring. They 
were not conscious of time, or punish- 
ment . Neither were they conscious of 
the audience that gloried in gore. The 
fury of the battle left their minds no 
room for anything else. Bennie thought 
nothing of his brother, George, but much 
of the man in the ring with him. Manny 
thought of the money he had bet, and 
wondered about the lights. George 
squatted on his haunches near the open 
space under the ring and wished for 
darkness . A body thumped on the floor 
above. He waited. He could hear a 
voice counting. ‘The lights burned on. 


The body rose. 


It was the seventeenth round. The 
men faced each other with water-glisten- 
ing bodies. ‘The perspiration mixed with 
the water and rolled into their shoes. 
They squished as they walked. The gong 
ended the round. It found the two 
bruisers in the middle of the ring. Ben- 
nie was taunting the blood-sprinkled 
Fatty with his rapier left. 


When the eighteenth started Bennie 
jumped from his corner and forced Fatty 
around the ring with lefts and rights to 
the head and body. Fatty covered. Ben- 
nie feinted him, and Fatty rushed in. 
But a rigid left stood in his way. It 
jabbed Fatty’s sore eve four times with- 
out a return. They clinched. Again 
Bennie fought his way out of the clinch, 
with wet gloves that swished like pro- 
jectiles hurtling through the air. They 
stood toe to toe and slugged. Fatty shot 
a right to the body that nearly doubled 
Bennie up. The latter crouched low and 
lifted Fatty from the floor with a left 
uppercut. Like a flash of lighting Ben- 
nie saw the opening he had made with 
his left. His right went through the air 
like a streak and knocked Fatty across 
the ring as the bell rang. 

The ring creaked and swayed above 
George. His body was cramped from his 
enforced position. He recalled Brown’s 
Instructions. 

The gong seemed to clang louder for 
the nineteenth round. The men rushed 
to the center of the ring and missed ter- 
rie right and left smashes. Fatty 
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worked his way in close to Bennie as his 
second yelled “Under the eaves!”’ Bennie 
twitched with pain as Fatty drove three 
pile-driving blows to his stomach and 
clinched. He fought his way out of the 
tangle of arms like a madman. Fatty 
was after him again. Bennie, in sheer 
desperation at the memory of his bear- 
like hugs, shot his leathered hands in mad 
fury in front of him. The left sank into 
Fatty’s wounded eye, and he dodged low, 
as Bennie braced himself to follow up 
the lead. He shot two more blows at 
Bennie which missed their mark. Bennie 
laid his bedy open to the pile-driving 
blows of Fatty again. Rapidly he worked 
his long arms in front of him, and des- 
perately squirmed his way out of another 
clinch. The indomitable Fatty leered at 
him as he leaned forward. Bennie feinted 
with his left at Fatty’s sore eye. The 
latter’s glove went up as if to block the 
intended blow. Bennie’s right then 
shifted through Fatty’s guard, and 
dropped him to his knees. The gong 
ended the nineteenth. Fatty‘s second 
said, “Don’t clinch this round. You're 
losing time.” 


The audience stood the minute preced- 
ing the twentieth round. George tried 
to stand erect under the ring and 
bumped his head on the floor above him. 
The gong clanged. The men rushed out 
of their corners as if life depended on 
the issue of the round. A right cross 
straightened Fatty and he fell like a tree. 
A left hook whizzed past his jaw as 
he fell. Fatty rolled over, and rose at 
the count of seven. The audience 
screamed ‘‘Fatty, Fatty!!”’ And then a 
terrible silence came. Bennie rushed in; 
a left caught him in the solar plexus and 
he doubled up like a knife. He rose at 
the count of eight and blocked the rushes 
of Fatty, while the crowd yelled hoarse- 
ly. The bruisers worked their way into 
a corner. Bennie fought madly, and his 
soggy gloves flattened on Fatty’s steel- 
rigid body. Finally a right caught Fatty 


LOW TIDE 


Sprawling beneath old sagging wharves, 
That stand knee-deep on tottering legs, 
The vagrant tide 
Serves sustenance to dipping gulls, 
And toys lazily with driftwood, 
And a battered broken spar, 
That’s had its day, perhaps 
On some fast scallywagging pirate, 
Ravaging southern seas. 
A prince of vagabonds, the indolent low 
tide— 
Indifferent to clamorous commerce and 
its gold— 
Indifferent to waiting ships— 
Yet serving sustenance to hungry gulls, 
And taking knowledge of the driftwood— 
And a battered broken spar. 
—Henry Fitzgerald Ruthrauff. 
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and drove him backward. The punch 
threw Bennie off his balance for a sec- 
ond. Fatty rushed in again, both hands 
swinging from his hips. Bennie stood 
petrified for a second, dazed at the mad 
fury of Fatty’s rush. He recovered and 
fought wildly. A right knocked his front 
teeth out. His jaw went crooked with 
pain. He staggered back, Fatty after 
him. More blows caught him squarely 
and he swayed for a second or two, then 
clasped his arms about Fatty’s shoulders 
and slid face forward on the floor. The 
audience went from loud madness to 
tense stillness in a second. The referee’s 
arm went up and down, and Bennie sat 
up at the count of four. Blurred figures 
danced before his eyes. Something black 
floated before him, and he rolled back on 
the canvas floor in a convulsive heap; 
his muscles relaxed and the tired battler 
slept. ‘The referee counted ten. 


The immense audience sat numb. 
Then a wild madness seized it. The 
lights went out. A California moon 
glimmed its way through the cracks in 
the wooden building. A boy shot a toy 
pistol into the air. In the stillness it 
sounded like the boom of a howitzer. 
The place became as suddenly quiet as if 
an enemy had started to bombard it. 
Then the lights went on again. 


George was in the ring. He glanced 
at his brother lying prostrate on the can- 
vas. Manny rushed out with Fatty as 
the crowd surged into the square circle. 
A man glanced at George and then at 
Bennie, who was by this time sitting 
brokenly in his corner. “My God, am I 


seein’ things?” he shouted. 


Lucky Brown threw his gabardine 
coat toward George. “Throw this over 
your head and beat it,”” he commanded. 


“What went wrong wit’ the lights?” 
asked George before he left. 


‘Nothin’ went wrong with the lights,” 
replied Brown. “I wouldn’t ask an ape 
to fight more than one of you guys in 
a night, that’s all. 


George hurried through the crowd. 
Brown leaned over the beaten Bennie. 
“Better luck next time, Harvan.” 


“What went wrong wit’ the lights?” 
asked Bennie. 


‘Nothin’ —thev went out, in the twen- 
tieth round; you didn’t see ’em.” 

Manny Williams hurried to Brown. 

“What went wrong wit’ the lights, 
Lucky ?” 

“Nothin’—I got thinkin’ of Bud 
Riley and I forgot to turn ’em out.” 

“Well, you lose your money, too,” 
groaned Manny. 

“Nope, I lost on Bud that day; but 
I bet on Fatty Logan this time. I’m 
even now.” 
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A TALE OF CALAVERAS IN ’58 


(Continued from page 16) 


night, when ordered to halt. Jim, too, 
could be politic. Also, he had a heart 
and a sense of humor. 


The bleak situation of “Tompkins 
drove that gentleman to making a final 
attempt at establishing himself in the 
eyes of these people as a lawyer of ability 
and address. 


“Your Honor, | beg to call your at- 
tention to the fact that the first cause 
of all this trouble was a wilful and ma- 
licious act of this man Rafferty, who 
invaded the chamber where the joss of 
these Chniese was set up, and deliberate- 
ly knocked the joss to the floor. It was 
to avenge this insult that the Chinese— 
the—the ” He clutched at his mouth 
while pandemonium swept the room. 
Above the uproar of laughter and wild 
jeering, rose the roar of Mike Kalaher: 


“Be the law, go on ye dommed amad- 
haun, an’ tell the judge the Chinee 
divils sthole ‘Tim’s gold—tell it, or it’s 
Mike Kalaher ye'll be answerin’, out- 
side this house. ‘here’s a war-r-t on me 
right knuckles an’ another on the end o’ 
yer schrub nose, an’ ye can put that an’ 
that together, an’ ‘twill make some- 
thin’ !”’ 

The Justice’s hand shot up. 

“Order in the court! For want of 
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‘To such 


) 


sufficient direct evidence, and in view 
of the failure of the plaintiffs to appear, 
the case of Quong Sing Lung et al versus 
Michael Kalaher, is hereby dismissed.”’ 

Rising, the sandy-haired smile wid- 
ened, and the judge of a moment ago 
shook hands with Tompkins as with a 
new acquaintance, and said for all to 
hear: 


“Glad to welcome you to San An- 
dreas, Mr. ‘lompkins. You'll soon get 
to know us. Come home with me and 
have dinner.”’ 


At the side of his sociably chatting 
host, the unhappy ‘Tompkins found safe 
convoy and grateful protection to the 
street. He was a sadder and wiser young 
man; but he also felt that there was a 
place for him among these seeming rough 
and rude people of the mining regions 
of young California, and a resolve was 
born within him to labor to fill that 
place. And it is of record that he suc- 
ceeded well in his worthy ambition. 


*  # 


Within a month’s time the Rafferty 
family, tucked into a wagon, bag and 
baggage, including the famous buckskin 
sacks, migrated down to the coast and 
‘Tim bought a rich half section of land 
for the contents of one sack. ‘The other 
sack was carefully secreted, to be drawn 
on when necessary. The family settled 
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down and prospered, happy and content- 
ed, and more little Raffertys came to 
fill again and again the cradle that, once 
upon a time in San Andreas, held, under 
its soft pillows, tens of thousands of dol- 
lars in shining virgin gold. 

Within the same month that saw his 
particular friend, Rafferty, located on 
his fine property, Mike Kalaher, work- 
ing like three men, completed investigat- 
ing the potholes in his river mine. The 
results made him one of the rich men of 
California. He bought, near ‘Tim’s new 
location, a large rancho that its Spanish 
grantee had to sell because of his in- 
ability to succeed at ranching under the 
changed conditions in the new. state. 
Leaving a good manager in charge, and 
burying his surplus gold beside ‘Tim's 
cache, on the Rafferty land, with ‘Tim 
and Mrs. Tim at hand to mark the spot 
with him, Mike said good-bye to his 
friends and left for San Francisco. 

The green hills and dales of Old 
Kerry once more met the loving gaze ot 
Mike, the neighbors of his childhood 
greeted him with joy. And as for the 
sweet maid, Tessie, she was the happiest 
bride that ever hung upon the arm of a 
handsome young husband, and the most 
blithesome that ever embarked upon the 
wide ocean to make her home in the fair 
land of California. 


THE END 
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BOSS OF THE RIVER GANG 
(Continued from page 23) 


Toddler versus Rebman, was clutched 
in his hand, and its addressed envelope 
lav on the table. 

‘The letter referred to disposal of 
property and settling of his estate which 
he declared belonged absolutely to An- 
tonio Jose Esteban—rightful, and only 
heir—son of the late Celestine Esteban- 
Denby of Northhaven, ‘Texas. 

CHAPTER XIV 

The young man who had been _res- 
cued from the river and sent to the hos- 
pital at St. R , many weeks later, 
awakened one morning and suddenly sat 
up in bed, staring about in bewilder- 
ment. The nurse went quickly to his 
side. 

“Where am |?” ‘The same question, 
Ben Esteban had put to Jim, in the 
cabin, years before. 

The nurse called the physician. 

“Tl think I’m alright, now,” the pa- 
tient told him. “Only tired. I think I 
must have fainted.”” He spoke lucidly 
and intelligence shone in his eyes. 

“So you did,” answered the surgeon, 
“but you must lie still and rest; you are 
quite weak, yet, and must not exert your- 
self.” 

“| was impatient and under-rated my 
strength,” he replied with a sigh, “but 
| was impelled to go to Mrs. Esteban 
and tell her how I saw her son perish 
in the flood.” 

He seemed lost in thought, some time; 
“| wanted to die—I was desperately un- 
happy. But he perished—I am to blame; 
| was saved, and he who 

Sadness shadowed his 
wearily closed his eyes. 

“You must forget; sleep, ‘Tony 
The nurse spoke soothingly. 

“Il am not Tony,” came in quick re- 
ply as the young man opened his eyes, 
betraying surprise. ‘““No; | am not Tony, 
Iam Ben, Tonvy’s cousin. 

“Will you not send for Mrs. Celes- 
tine Esteban—two miles out on the 
country road—everybody knows her.” 

“We'll attend to the matter, later,” 
the surgeon assured him, “but now you 
must be quiet; don’t talk or even think. 
You must be made well and strong.” 

“Let her know that Bernardo Este- 
ban, her late husband’s great-nephew, 
brings news of her son Antonio.” 

The patient’s mind was troubled, and 
relief was worth as much if not more, 
than physical rest. The surgeon, per- 
plexed, knitted his brows. 

“Does she live near—Landsburg ?” 
he asked. 

“Why, no! Here, Northhaven; every- 
body knows her,” the patient answered 
In surprise. 

“Northhaven ?—in California?” 

"he young man shot a keen, puzzled 
and anxious look at the surgeon and 


face and he 


” 
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answered his question with another. 

“Am I in Texas?” 

“You are not strong enough to see, 
and talk to, anyone, at present; forget 
everything and sleep, now. All will be 
right, presently.” 

“The operation was successful,” the 
presiding surgeon told Dr. Stillwell, 
when later, he called to see “Tony.” 
But there is a baffling mystery, here. 
The young man declares he is not ‘Tony, 
but is some other Esteban. 

“Good morning, Tony,” Dr. Stillwell 
greeted him, “I hear that you'll soon be 
leaving us.” 

“Il cannot understand why you insist 
in calling me Tony,” he replied some- 
what impatiently. “Il am Ben; Ber- 
nardo.”’ 

“Where is your home?” 

“I was born in ‘Tularosa, New Mex- 
ico.” 

“Do you know that Rebman is dead ?” 

“*Rebman’? ‘Rebman’? Who was 
Rebman ?” 

“Is not your home in California?” 

“I have never been in California. My 
great grandfather, Sebastian, third son 
of Don Pedro, was born on a California 
ranch; years ago he went to New Mex- 
ico where my father, Alphonso second, 
was born.” 

“Did you ever hear of Reuben Tod- 
dler?”’ 

“A cousin of my father married Ab- 
ner Toddler an lived on a ranch called 
Vine Hill, in S- county, California.” 

“Who is the heir to the Rebman es- 
tate?”’ Dr. Stillwell asked Semilroth, 
later. ‘lhe mystery deepens. ‘The young 
man declares positively he is not Antonio 
Jose Esteban and that Antonio is dead. 
‘That he saw him go under in the river 
of doom. Are we, or are we not, labor- 
ing under a mistake concerning Rebman. 
Was, or was not, this person, masquer- 
aded as Miss Rebman? And the great- 
est mystery of all: Why did Rebman 
write such a statement concerning his 
property?” 


“Too deep for me—lI give it up. It 
would make a good detective story,” 
Semilroth answered, with a shrug. 


Relationship of the stranger to the 
Don Pedro Estebans of California while 
undoubted — family resemblance so 
marked, was proof sufhicient—all else 
concerning his presence in California, 
was shrouded in mystery. 

Reuben Toddler had become interest- 
ed in his now celebrated kinsman. When 
the young man left the hospital, he went 
as Reuben’s guest; and the guest was as 
mystified as his host, concerning recent 
happenings to himself, and on the old 
Juan Esteban ranch. 


The stranger soon began to believe 
that his arrival in Northhaven was an 
hallucination: that he really, never went 
there; but, suffering mental aberration, 
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had wandered to California, instead. 

Rebman, Garkey and his wife who 
had taken full charge of Miss Rebman, 
had no place in his memory. He was 
nonplussed by recountings of events 
transpiring subsequent to his supposed 
arrival in Northhaven, and it seemed 
only yesterday he had clung to a drift in 
the river, and saw the white face of his 
cousin sink from sight. Calculating 
from the time of the flood he had lost 
many years from his life for which he 
could not account. 

Then, in reply to a letter he had 
written to his parents, not knowing 
whether they were alive or dead, came 
an answer. 

His mother had written: “Can you 
prove identity as Bernardo, in face of 
fact that Bernardo is dead, and buried, 
you will prove yourself a most remark- 
able man.”’ 

“It is ‘ony who lies in my grave in 
Tularosa,” came the intrusive thought. 
I will go to my old home.” And when 
he was well enough to undertake a 
journey, Reub Toddler outfitted him and 
sent him on his way, to New Mexico. 

* * * 

A sad-eyed old woman who Ben 
knew instantly was his mother, opened 
the door to him; her sombre garment 
denoted widowhood and Ben experienced 
a sudden and sharp pang of remorse. 
His heart too full for speech, son and 
mother gazed silently at each other. 

“What may be your wish?” Mrs. Es- 
teban presently asked. 

“You seem not to know me, mother,” 
said Ben; she had not asked him in. “I 
have come to Tulerosa to explain my 
long absence and to relate a strange 
story. Also to establish identity, if necs- 
sary.” 

A peculiar smile flitted into Mrs. Es- 
teban’s sad face and lurked about her 
lips—a smile of incredulity. Her eyes. 
never roved from his face but there was 
no light of recognition in them. 

She began to speak, speaking slowly, 
and there was a touch of irony in her 
voice. 

“Some years ago, you came here to in- 
form me that my son was dead; have 
you forgotten? Did I not tell you then, 
that his body, bruised and broken, had 
been recovered? Did you not then tell 
me that your name was Antonio?” 

“ “Antonio ? “Tony?” he gasped in be- 
wilderment, “Tony is dead—drowned ; 
long ago, in the river’s flood he met his 
doom. I saw his face when his body 
Hoated by, borne on the torrent in that 
awful flood in which nothing could sur- 
vive. You surely, have buried—poor— 
Tony.” His voice broke and he paused 
a moment. “I am Bernardo, mother; | 
am your son.” 

Ben, as he must be called, now, no- 
ticed the silvery hair—the tracings on 
her once comely face, that only grief and 
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care can make, and his eyes grew misty. 
‘Believe me, mother; Bernardo stands 
before you; he comes to comfort you 
and 
“My son, doubly dead, rests beside his 
father in Fair Mountain.”’ 


Looking afar, her eyes dulled. 


Momentarily Ben’s mind was shocked 
into abeyance. Sadness in his mother’s 
eyes deepened as they turned upon him 
and held his gaze. Suddenly his mind 
began to work and his face brightened as 
a thought whirled into his brain. 

“Antonio, a cousin of some degrees 
removed, and I, were companions as 
close as twin brothers; both looked like 
Don Pedro. Cousin Tony it must be—” 

“All that, you explained before,’ she 
replied, shaking her head, sadly. “I see 
the resemblance—the Esteban features; 
I saw it then with eyes less dim. Ber- 
nardo, my own boy, lies in Fair Moun- 
tain.” 

‘Another mystery, dense as the others, 
now confronts me.” Ben spoke ab- 
stractedly, and scarcely above a whisper, 
while he studied the face before him. 
When Mrs. Esteban, with a prolonged 
sigh, glanced away toward Fair Moun- 
tain cemetery—he knew of what she was 
thinking. He knew that she was broken, 
and that life meant nothing to her, now. 

A thought leaped from his sub-con- 
sciousness and pounding away in his 
mind sprang to his lips to find expres- 
sion: 

“Bernardo had a love affair.”’ There 
was a note of sadness in his trembling 
voice. “It drove him from home. AIl- 
most to death’s door; to a fate a thou- 
sand-fold worse than any death, that en- 
dured for years. It whirled him through 
the river of doom and plunged him into 
the demon’s lair. He loved Lola Lor- 
enza; she loved him and they were 
cruelly parted. Their living, pulsing 
hearts were tortured. Why? Because 
of the wicked dead. Because of their 
legacy of hatred to the wicked living.’ 

Emotion that now mastered Ben rose 
in his voice and its pathos touched a 
hidden chord in his mother’s nature. She 
pressed a hand over her eyes now flood- 
ing with tears, and raised the other ap- 
pealingly. 

“Don’t! Don’t taunt me. I have suf- 
fered, too. I told him she was dead: I 
deceived him and—and “ 

She could say no more; her body, 
shaken by sobs was swaying. 


Horror was gripping Ben. His eyes, 
fastened on her face grew wide as his 
face went death-like and became distort- 
ed with pain. He leaned against a pillar 
to steady himself as a battalion of 
thoughts dashed at full speed into his 
mind where chaos reigned until one 
thought, separated from others, put them 
all to rout. 
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‘Are you quite positive that he ever 
received such—information?”’  Ben’s 
voice was hoarse and restrained. “Did 
he ever answer that letter—if you sent 
one ?”’ 

“T thought it would bring him home. 
I knew he could not see her again; she 
had gone to her aunt in San Francisco. 
Her mother died of fever after Ben went 
away; her father soon after, was thrown 
from a horse he was breaking to the 
saddle, and killed.” 

“And Lola, now an orphan, is living 
with her father’s sister ?”’ suggested Ben, 
his nerves taut as he breathlessly awaited 
reply. 

“Her mother’s sister—Mrs. Josepha 
Pietree,’’ she corrected, suspecting no 
ruse. 

Ben turned his face away that she 
might not see the exultant light that 
flashed in his eyes as she continued: 

“The last, now, of the Lorenzas is 
dead. ‘The name, even, with her mar- 
riage dies out.” 

Ben’s face registered conflicting emo- 
tions that stirred his heart until it 
throbbed painfully at a sudden intrusive 
thought : 

“When I find her, shall I find her 
free?”’ It eliminated all others. 

He forgot that he had not convinced 
Mrs. Esteban that he was her son. He 
spoke again, bitterly. 

“Il am Bernardo Esteban. I return 
to my friends, in need, who know my 
story; friends ‘instrumental in restoring 
me to normal condition after many years 
of—what? Who shall say? ‘Through 
them I shall prove to you that I am your 
son, Bernardo. 

“Over the heart that you did your 
best to break, is an indelable brand of 
loyalty—and identity. Good by.” 

“Josepho Pietree, San  Francisco,”’ 
rang musically in Ben’s ears as he turned 
away from his mother’s door. He was 
going to another home—that sheltered 
Lola, hoping and believing that she was 
yet Lola Lorenza. 


CHAPTER XV 


A young man in robust health and ap- 
parently well to do, one afternoon after 
Ben’s departure, swung himself from a 
platform of a car when the train pulled 
in at Landsburg station, and with ease- 
ful air and buoyant step, went down the 
street toward the hotel. 

Semilroth, coming on horseback from 
the opposite direction, drew his reins and 
stared. 

“Hello! Back again so quick? Didn’t 
make a long stay. Glad to see you,” he 
called. 

The young man glanced about, and at 
him, and passed on. 

Semilroth was momentarily non- 
plussed. He touched his whip to his 
horse urging him forward, and reined 
in beside him. 


October, 1923 


“It seems that in the course of a 
month or so, you forget your friends,” 
he called. ‘Don’t you remember me, 
Bernardo?” 

‘The young man stopped and stared at 
him. 


“You mistake your man,” he laughed, 
“It seems the Estebans must all look 
alike, and I’m on Esteban’s territory. I’m 
Antonio Esteban. Blessed if I ever saw 
you, before. However, if you were a 
friend of Cousin Bernardo, or any Ber- 
nardo Esteban, I’m a friend of yourself,” 
Speaking, he stepped to the edge of the 
sidewalk. 

Semilroth was taken aback with sur- 
prise. 

“Antonio Esteban—alive? I mean he 
was drowned 4 

“Not a bit of it—if you mean me; I’m 
not drowned. Cousin Ben was drowned. 
I am here on a visit to such kindred of 
any degree, of an Esteban family tree, 
that I can find. And incidently, to fer- 
ret out that deep-dyed scoundrel, Doni- 
van-Denby-Rebman. Know him?” 

“Daft again,” Semilroth had spoken 
sotto voce, but ‘ony had sharp ears. 

“*Daft again,’?” he repeated. ‘Who 
are you, anyway? What do you know 
about me? or about Ben who was 
drowned ?” he asked abruptly. 

“Were’nt you my guest a month or 
more ago—before you went to the hos- 
pital St. R——?” A peculiar smile 
played around Semilroth’s lips. 

“Before went to—the—hospital’?” 
Tony gasped in repetition. ‘‘Where? In 
New Mexico?” 

“In California.” 

“I’ve never been in California 

“Never mind. You would better go 
home with me, now,” Semilroth dis- 
mount, and laying a hand on ‘Tony's 
shoulder, coaxed: “You would better 
come with me and see your friend Dr. 
Stillwell.” 

Tony shook off his hand and stepped 
back. 

“What the devil He broke off 
suddenly as a thought that he was talk- 
ing to a lunatic flashed on his mind; and 
he glanced about uneasily. 

A team was approaching, and he and 
the man on the high seat caught each 
other’s eyes. A light of recognition 
flashed over the driver’s face. 

“Christmas! Hello there, Ben,” he 
called, flourishing his whip. “Right glad 
to see you back again. Jump right up 
and go to Vine Hill!” 


“Vine Hill’?” Tony repeated ab- 
stractedly; “that must be the home of 
the Toddlers.” 

“Of course,” replied Reub, in sur- 
prise. 

“And who are you? For whom do you 
take me?”’ 

Reub laughed boisterously. ‘“That’s 
rich! You can’t play me; you're too 


? 

t 
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sane now, to be insane. Who under the 
canopy could you be if not Cousin 
Bernardo Esteban, son of Alphonso— 
second son of 3 


“You mistake; I am not he.” ‘Tony 
knitted his brows as he stared at Reub 
and then again at Semilroth. “This is 
darned funny business,” he ejaculated. 

“When did you see Bernardo—last? 
A long time ago?” he suddenly asked. 

“Oh, only about a month or less, ago. 
The day he left here to go to Tularosa.” 

“And the Bernardo, son of Alphonso 
second—Ben of my generation and my 
counterpart, was drowned years ago in a 
flood. His home was in ‘Tularosa, New 
Mexico. I know of no other Ben—I, 
I assure you, am Antonio, son of Sebas- 
tian second, deceased, and the late Celes- 
tine Esteban of Northhaven where I was 
born, in Texas, who was imposed upon 
by that wretch—Donivan-Denby-Reb- 
man. I am in a quandary.” 

Reub and Semilroth exchanged quick 
glances and ‘Tony showed distress. 
“Bernardo and I met and became in- 
separable companions in a logging camp 
in Oregon where we both were em- 
ployed. Both were washed away by a 
sudden rising of the river. . 


“Quite a complicated puzzle,” Semil- 
roth soliloquized. Ben insisted that ‘Tony 
was drowned, and Tony is equally in- 
sistant that Ben was drowned. Rebman 
declared that his property belongs to An- 
tonio, and neglected to tell who Miss 
Rebman was. Bernardo declared he was 
not Tony, and now ‘Tony declares as 
emphatically, that he is not Ben. How 
are we to find out which one was 
drowned ?”’ 


“Come along, Tony, jump up and go 
home with me; what’s in a name, any- 
way? You’re an Esteban, all right, and 
I’m your forty-eleventh cousin, Reuben 


Toddler. 
“That’s right; climb up, and we'll go 
to Vine Hill and talk affairs over.” 


Tony, glad to comply, seated himself 
beside Reub. 


“T went to Tularosa before I returned 
to Northhaven, to see Ben’s parents,” 
Tony explained. “They told me that 
Ben’s body had been recovered almost 
miracuously, and sent home to be buried. 
I visited his grave. Afterward, I went 
to a hospital. My head was hurt while 
climbing on to a God-sent raft in the 
river, that, driven by the flood, into a 
cove, as it struck the bank, threw me far 
in on the debris, washed ashore, where 
my call for help was heard by wood- 
cutter folk. 


“With Pedro Esteban, son of Bern- 
ardo first and grandson of Juan I own 


the Good Luck mine in Scully Gulch, 


Montana.” 
Reub listened while Tony explained 
that from Joe Holway he had learned of 
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Rebman, his personality and affairs, and 
believed him to be no other than an ad- 
venturer who had imposed himself on 
his mother, and had obtained her entire 
estate by an illegal marriage. 


Suddenly Tony broke silence. He had 
recalled all that he had heard about his 
supposed sojourn with his mother in 
Northhaven, and of his supposed death. 
His thoughts began to take a new hold 
on aftairs, and untangle. 


“Ben had an emblem of love and loy- 
alty—a dove and a name: Lola tattooed 
on his breast.” 

have seen them,’ emphasized Reub, 
breaking into ‘Vony’s train of thought, 
less than a month ago. If you and Ben 
are not one, except in your own mind 
Ben is not dead: he too, must have been 
rescued. “Then how can he be buried?” 

Reub was lost in a wilderness of 
thought and his face was enigmatic in 
its expression. 

“But years have passed. Why did he 
not It seems impossible he could 
have survived.” 

‘Tony tore open his shirt. “Look,” he 
cried, as he bared his breast. 

“Strange things happen in this old 
world,” Reub soliloquized; “‘can any- 
thing be stranger that this mystery in- 
volving as it does, two young men sup- 
posed to be dead, one known to have 
been buried, beyond reasonable doubt? 
Rebman, his estate and his supposed sis- 
ter? Where is the solution?” 


During the evening Reub went into 
detail in relating the Rebman mystery. 


“That man! That monster of in- 
iquity! That man who deceived my 
mother! I understand it, now. ‘The 
young man who went to Northhaven 
and that my mother mistook for me, was 
spirited away and hidden, until the brute 
could dispose of her property; and then, 
brought to California to be held in terri- 
ble bondage because the monster dared 
not kill him. I could have torn him into 
shreds,” cried ‘Tony, his soul wrenched 
by fierce resentment that sometimes leads 
men to desperate deeds. 


Tony could not sleep; he tossed rest- 
lessly through the night. In early morn- 
ing he insisted on visiting the Rebman 
place, and Reub went with him. Sud- 
denly confronted by Garkey, as he went 
toward the house, Tony offered his 
hand. 


“Garcia! Do I really see you, or am 
I facing a ghost? You, in California— 
here?” he exclaimed. 

Garkey had remained motionless and 
speechless. He started as though an ap- 
parition had suddenly risen from the 
earth and, trembling in every limb, his 
terror was pitiable to behold. When 


presently he attempted to speak he could 
hardly articulate. 


‘“Tony—Ben—Mees 


Reb——” he 
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stammered through chattering teeth. 
‘Some more you back—W hata—what— 
you He gave up the struggle with 
a gasp. 

‘I’m not Ben,” declared ‘Tony, testily. 
Why do you change from ‘Tony to Ben? 
Did you know Bernardo? You surely 
remember ‘Tony; Tony of Northhaven 
—when I was little? What is the mat- 
ter with you? Are you afraid of me?” 


“You have meestak—these time; me 
—meestak yourselfa. He mek me— He 
gif me de plenty de mon—tak cara Mees 
— Tony—ah-h-h.” 

‘That will do, Garcia. You, I under- 

. 
stand, were bribed by money to—— 


“The story unravels at last,” inter- 
rupted Reub. “I begin to understand. 
This Denby-Rebman, Garcia-Garkey 
combination came from ‘Texas instead of 
from Maine. In some way yet unex- 
plained, they trapped the man they be- 
lieved to be Tony into their toils and 
brought the poor fellow, Bernardo——”’ 


“Halloa, there, Reub; I hear your 
voice. ‘The lost sheep—unidentified, re- 
turns,” shouted some one who, not yet 
in view, was approaching. “Thought I'd 
find you here.” 

Ben turned a bend in the driveway 
and suddenly came into sight. He no- 
ticed a stranger whose back was turned, 
with Reub, his glance took in the terror 
on Garkey’s face, and he stopped short. 


“Come along,” shouted Reub, “you're 
just the right man at the right time. 
Here is our cousin, Tony. Now we'll 
get at the bottom of this mystery.” 


The meetings of the cousins whose 
lives had become so fatefully interwoven, 
can better be left to imagination, than 


be described. 


But later, Reub, in Bernardo’s behalf, 
went to Tularosa and furnished sufh- 
cient proof to convince Mrs. Alphonso 
Esteban that her son lived. ‘That he had 
miracuously escaped death in the flood, 
to fall, while in a condition of mental 
suspension, into the toils of an adven- 
turer, who, mistaking him for the son 
of the wealthy Mrs. Celestine Esteban, 


had held him in a condition of living 
death. 


‘Tony remained at Vine Hill. 


When Bernardo went again to Tu- 
larosa, he took a photograph of Lola 
Lorenza, and a letter to his mother 
from the girl she had frowned upon, 
that opened her heart; later, she wel- 
comed her as a daughter. 


Later still, the Tularosa family went 
to Landsburg, California, to be present 
at the marriage of Antonio Jose Esteban 
and Linda Stillwell, whose future home 
was to be the house built by “Bully 
Rebman” on the old Juan Esteban 
estate. 


END 


